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- HERBERT Ciark Hoover entered upon 
an the fourth year of his term as Presi- 
Honking dent of the United States in the first 
week of March. When his term ends 
on March 4, 1933, Republican Presidents will have 
occupied the White House for twelve years following 
the eight years of a Democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson. At Chicago, in June, the Republican National 
Convention will nominate Mr. Hoover for a second 
term. As these pages go to the press, the second quar- 
ter of the present calendar year lies before us for the 
rounding out of the initial session of the Seventy-sec= 
ond Congress. Three months of that session had been 
completed when the Hoover administration entered 
upon its fourth year. In those early days of March, 
when the wild geese and other migratory birds were 
beginning to fly northward from their winter homes 
in our sunny southland, there were various honks and 
quacks coming from human throats. These were by 
no means so pleasant to the ear as those that drifted 
downward from the wedge-like flocks of water-fowl, 
in their seasonal claim upon familiar wave-lengths. 
The competing honks and quacks emanated from a 
few politicians. Not all of them, of course, belonged 
to the same party; but all of them seemed to be afraid 
that “the people” might forget their obligations of 
partisanship in the year of a presidential election. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS used to be 


— in taken as a rough-and-tumble, out-of- 
e “ues doors game, for the diversion of men 
of the Game 


of all sorts and conditions. Political 
speakers were rated high in accordance with their 
capacity for vituperation. On the Democratic stump, 
Republicans were robbers of the poor; they were the 
tools of banks, corporations and trusts. On the Re- 
publican stump, Democrats were ignorant and incom- 
petent, eager to feed at the public crib, infected with 
the virus of socialism and communism. From March 
till November, every fourth year, it was the business 
of the paid agents of parties to propagate slander and 
abuse, and to stir up a wild fury of animosity. Within 
a week after election day, in those bygone times, the 
shouting was at an end, the frenzy had passed away, 
and the citizens had resumed ordinary occupations in 
sane contentment, knowing full well that the Stars and 
Stripes were safe with either party in power. ‘Those old 


traditions of the party game still have influence in cer- 
tain quarters; but veteran observers are aware of 
changes that are great enough to be regarded as fun- 
damental. If one were analyzing the nature and the 
causes of our modified attitude toward parties as 
agents of public opinion, he would find that the votes 
of women have contributed more than anything else 
to make our election contests less boisterous and less 
mendacious. Women are realists in politics. Men go 
with their clan or their gang, and hold pretty well 
together as they follow their local political boss. 
Women are more individual, think more directly about 
candidates and issues, and have a tendency to express 
their personal convictions at the polls. In short, 
women are not so much under the spell of party shib- 
boleths. They vote calmly and quietly, and their 
votes often turn the scales, one way or the other. 


IN stupyING these political changes, 
Independence the impartial analyst, setting down 
of Women the votes of women as first in the list 
and the Press . . 
of causes, would probably give second 
place to the newspapers. Very few of them can now 
be called party organs, after the earlier fashion. A 
few may still show prejudice on the editorial page, 
but most of them are reasonably independent in criti- 
cism and discussion. They see no reason why they 
should limit their subscription lists, or alienate good 
advertisers, by displaying partisanship of a ranting 
and bitter kind. They are much more careful about 
attacking public officials and assailing the reputations 
of leading men than in former times. The news is 
furnished to them largely by press associations that 
are scrupulously fair and impartial. Special corre- 
spondents at Washington and at state capitals are 
more concerned with real news than with the propa- 
ganda of party committees in election years. Readers 
care about news in many directions, but do not like 
poisonous propaganda in political discussion. 


As AN INSTRUMENT of communication 
the radio took a leading place in the 
presidential campaign of 1928; and 
doubtless it will be even more impor- 
tantly utilized in the present year. But it so happens 
that few statements and arguments that are broadcast 


throughout the country are ill-considered. They have 
i 


Radio and 
Movies in a 
Campaign Year 
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exact limits of time. They are usually written out 
and revised before delivery. To be successful, they 
must have an air of candor and sincerity. Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gained wide popularity in 1928 
not merely by his cultured voice and admirable use of 
language, but also by avoiding offensive charges 
against the party in power. Similarly, Senator Borah 
made a wide impression on radio audiences by speeches 
that were clever and entertaining, while not dispar- 
aging or disagreeably personal. Many other influences 
might be listed as having had something to do with 
changes in our political manners and methods, but it 
is enough for us to call attention to the women voters, 
the newspapers, the radio, and—as a fourth influence 
—to the news reels and the “talkies.” These may well 
be regarded as having a rapidly increasing place in 
making young voters acquainted with public person- 
ages, and in helping to diminish the ignorance and 
stupidity of mere partisan prejudice. The President, 
the cabinet members, high personages on the bench, 
members of Congress in both houses, diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries, delegates sent to take 
part in international conferences, governors of states, 
and many others in official life, are shown in action and 
are heard in convincing messages to the public, by 
virtue of the perfected functions of the screen. Thus 
motion pictures, as well as radio and the daily press, 
are at this time contributing their share toward the 
various movements initiated by the President and 
Congress for breaking the financial deadlock, restoring 
confidence, and enabling the country to recover from 
the terrors of depression and unemployment. Under 
these changed conditions, it is extremely hard for a 
few individual party “workers” (who might be named) 
to succeed in running the old-fashioned game of fault- 
finding and abusive presidential politics. Certainly 
the changes are greatly for the better. 


THUS IT HAPPENS, if we disregard a 


i seed few unpleasant squawks and honks, 
yrenon"S that we find the country as a whole 
Capably 


showing hearty approval of the prac- 
tical codperation between President Hoover and the 
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Democrats in Congress. There were things to be done 
that required governmental action. The President and 
Cabinet could not do these things without legislative 
approval. Congress could not do them without willing 
and active support and sanction at the White House. 
The election of 1930 had resulted in such an even 
party division that until the very moment when the 
Seventy-second Congress met, on the first Monday of 
last December, it was not certain whether Mr. Snell 
would be Speaker, with Republicans holding the chair- 
manships of committees, or whether, by a plurality 
vote or two, the Democrats would place Mr. Garner 
in the chair and take control of the committees. It 
has proved fortunate for everybody that the Demo- 
crats were able to organize the House. They rose at 
once to the measure of their new responsibilities, 
They were compelled to take the initiative, and their 
leaders exhibited intelligence and good sense. The 
Republican half of the House could not be obstructive, 
because by so doing they would have hampered the 
work of the Hoover administration. 


IN CONSEQUENCE, the present evenly 


— r divided House has found itself work- 
reiaih ing with greater unanimity, in dealing 
Purpose = 2 rn 


with sound and timely measures, than 
any previous House in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants. Furthermore, the very necessities of the 
case have obliged this almost unanimous House to 
cooperate with a President who is not thinking too 
much about parties, and with a responsive Cabinet, 
eager for results and ready to go fully half way in the 
adjustment of details. Even the Senate, with its more 
discordant groups, has been showing less partisanship 
and more statesmanship than at any other time in 
recent years. The British public, in the face of a far 
different kind of party balance, had set an example to 
the whole world. It had elected a new Parliament 
with self-restraint enough to support a national Cabi- 
net, in a time of: great economic emergency, regard- 
less of partisan groupings. This successful British 
example has made a profound impression upon public 
opinion in the United States. Undoubtedly it has had 
something to do with the fine spirit 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS IN CONGRESS—Representative John N. Garner of Texas 
(left), Speaker of the House; and Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, minority 
leader in the Senate. They are here conferring on party policy. 


of accommodation shown at Washing- 
ton during the past four months. In 
making this remark, we are disregard- 
ing exceptional incidents, and looking 
at the main situation. We are not in- 
timating that there has been anything 
soft or sentimental about this new era 
of practical efficiency in the dispatch 
of business at Washington. Parties 
are not consciously effacing them- 
selves ; and the well-known individuals 
who like to fill the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record with violent ha- 
rangues have scarcely experienced a 
permanent change of heart, especially 
in this campaign year. But it has 
proved to be a bad time to create 
legislative deadlocks or to show per- 
sonal animus, in the daily conduct of 
the affairs of government. 
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THE FOOLISH ATTEMPT to impeach Sec- 
retary Mellon could not face the dis- 
approval of the entire country. Mr. 
Mellon was entitled to retire from the 
Treasury, after long and valuable service; and the 
Senate was ready to confirm his appointment as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. It was equally ready to 
approve of the promotion of Ogden 
L. Mills (who had been doing bril- 
liant work as Under Secretary) to 
his present great place in the world 
of public finance, as the American 
Secretary of the Treasury. When 
President Hoover, with a long list 
of suggested names before him, 
chose a New York Democrat to fill 
the vacancy on the Supreme Court 
bench caused by the retirement of 
Justice Holmes, he was affording an 
added instance of his desire to se- 
cure the best possible talent in 
making appointments, and to steer 
clear of the danger of Senate criti- 
cism and delay. As an eminent 
legal scholar and thinker, Judge 
Cardozo, of the New York Court 
of Appeals, had long stood in the 
foremost rank of American jurists. 
Even Senator Norris approved of 
the appointment, bringing in a 
unanimous report from the_Judi- 
ciary Committee. It has fallen to 
President Hoover’s lot to name 
three members of the Supreme 
Court: namely, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, and Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo. The mainte- 
nance of the federal judiciary, with 


Mr. Hoover 
Finds the 
Best Men 








an unusual kind of service is that of Colonel Frank 
Knox, of Chicago, to promote a nation-wide anti- 
hoarding movement. Most people who have distrusted 
banks and hidden their savings in lock-boxes or under 
mattresses, are not to be blamed or scolded, but are to 
be shown how to protect their cash resources in ways 
safer and better for themselves, while also beneficial 
to the community. The full success 
of a campaign of this kind depends 
upon widespread organization, with 
local activity reaching millions of 
individuals. Colonel Knox and his 
associates will know how to extend 
this pro-thrift, anti-hoarding cam- 
paign to every vicinity, with the 
help of newspapers, school-teachers, 
clergymen, and business men. 


SELDOM HAs the 


Qualities of brain power of a 
the President responsible execu- 
Under Test P 


tive been subjected 
to more severe trial than that of 
President Hoover, endeavoring to 
help American business in its 
struggle against a kind of paralysis 
that goes beyond the experience of 
all living men. The stubbornness 
with which the depression has re- 
sisted the natural forces of self-re- 
covery has surprised the worst pes- 
simists. There is always a tendency 
to select a scapegoat for sacrifice 
in times of common misfortune. 
Or, to change the historical allu- 
sion, there are those in desperate 
storms who accuse the captain as a 
Jonah, and attempt to throw him 
overboard. Fortunately Herbert 


unimpaired prestige and with the 
full confidence of the country, in 
its_integrity as well as its ability, 


PRESIDENT HOOVER walks from the White 

House offices to greet a delegation of 

visitors outdoors. It was a mild February 

day, which happened to be his thirty-third 
wedding anniversary. 


Hoover is no weakling. The exac- 
tions of his office are more severe 
than those of any other constitu- 
tional executive; but for more than 





has always been a matter of the 
highest importance in our system of 
government. And certainly it has never been more req- 
uisite than at the present time. Nothing so critically 
tests a President as his exercise of the appointing power ; 
and this relates especially to his choice of judges. 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s record in this re- 

Chicago Offers card supplies one of the strong argu- 
— iy ments that his party will make when 
aii it appeals to the country for a vote of 
confidence in November. In his choice of leaders for 


special kinds of service, Mr. Hoover shows always his + 


exceptional capacity for carrying on organized effort 
through the discovery of exceptional men. Thus, the 
country instantly applauded his selection of Charles 
G. Dawes to head the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Few men in public life are at once so expe- 
rienced, so energetic, so sharply decisive, and so firm 
in the confidence of their fellow men as Mr. Dawes. 
Democrats like Melvin Traylor are ready to help 
Mr. Hoover as advisers. Another felicitous choice for 


three years he has moved along the 
path of public duty with unflagging industry, high pur- 
pose and unfailing faith. He is in full vigor of body 


-and mind, and always thinks of difficulties as things 
~ to be met and solved. He never has brainstorms, does 


not disturb his nerve centers by indulging in over- 
excitement, shows no petulance toward friends, no ran- 
cor toward enemies. His mind is constructive, like 


- that of an engineer or architect, and analytical like 


that of a mathematician or research chemist. His 
imagination is bold, but under restraint as a man of 
practical experience. He is not reactionary, nor is he 
skeptical about innovations. He has no soaring visions 
at night that fade away when the sun shines. 


Many MEN coME to Mr. Hoover with 


tis magical cures for unemployment, for 
enea : i 
Gianna business depression, for empty pock- 


ets, for deficient treasuries. But he is 
no faddist, and his mind has adopted neither nostrum 
nor panacea. Midway in his fifty-eighth year, he is 
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robust of body and at the height of his intellectual 
powers. If we could but know their capacities, un- 
doubtedly we would find more men and women of 
transcendent ability than the few whose names readily 
occur to us. But all our leaders, like Mr. Hoover, 
have to make their way to the front through endurance 
tests. In short, it seems to us ludicrous to assail Pres- 
ident Hoover, and needless to defend him. Certain 
attacks have been made that are so far beneath con- 
tempt that they have not even touched the conscious- 
ness of intelligent men and women in either party. 
We are making these allusions to Mr. Hoover in the 
personal sense, because the presidential primaries have 
already begun. Mr. Hoover is-not the whole Repub- 
lican party, nor is he supreme dictator of the party’s 
policies, much less of its conduct at Washington and 
in the several states. It may lose in the coming elec- 
tion; but the fault will not be that of the President. 
There are many who think that after the twelve years 
in the White House of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
—with Republicans holding thousands of federal 
posts, and exercising a wide range of authority—it 
would be a good thing for the country to give the 
Democratic party the turn in power that it ardently 
hopes to secure. When times are hard there is always 
grumbling against the government. But let no Demo- 
crat imagine that this is a year when even “a yellow 
dog,” on any kind of Democratic platform, could ride 
easily into power because of the alleged failure of the 
Hoover administration. 


THE GRUMBLING against Hoover is not 
based upon principles or convictions. 
As a political asset, this grumbling 
will not count for much, six months 
hence. Mr. Hoover has lived and worked in a blaze 
of publicity for almost twenty years. He was born in 
August, 1874, and was completing his fortieth year 
when the Great War, in July, 1914, found him in 
Europe ready and able to be of service. He had spent 
the previous twenty years as an engineer at home and 
abroad, with wide acquaintance of men, countries and 
affairs. He was not a politician; but in 1920 he had 
earned a popularity which put him into the list of 
presidential candidates. As a strong man in the 
Coolidge Cabinet, he won the nomination in 1928. If 
his party goes down to defeat in 1932, it will not be 
through any fault or failure on his part, but rather 
because party changes must come, as and when they 
are destined to arrive. 


We May Well 
Discount 
the Grumbling 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Hoover leads the 


Leading the great fight for economic recovery. He 
Fight for AE 
seeks the help of citizens everywhere, 
Recovery 


asking nobody to support him in the 
political sense, but asking the whole country to sup- 
port good measures for its own salvation. Women 
voters preferred Mr. Hoover in 1928, and they will not 


oppose him blindly in 1932. They may see reasons for. 


giving him another term, with the idea that this coun- 
try, like England, ought not in these times to empha- 
size party differences too greatly, but ought to strive 
for a four-year program of harmony, under Mr. 
Hoover’s experienced leadership. 


‘Henry B. Steagall of Alabama. 
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THE FOREGOING PARAGRAPHS are not 


Poni intended to intimate that the Demo- 
upporr me ~~ crats have a poor chance this year. 
Program 


They do not submerge their claims 
upon the country’s confidence by accepting obvious 
facts. The legislative and executive branches of the 
government must minimize, rather than magnify, party 
distinctions under existing conditions. If Speaker 
Garner occasionally uses the language of politics and 
controversy, his actions belie his speech. He and his 
Democratic colleagues have helped to shape a national 
program for expansion of credit and recovery of busi- 
ness. We shall not attempt, in this resumé, to set 
forth the details of that program. They will be better 
rounded out in another month. We had previously 
explained the nature of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; and the article by Mr. William S. Kies 
in our February number has been justified in the re- 
sults already apparent. The bank panic is at an end. 
The railroads will be able to take care of their matur- 
ing obligations. Agriculture has received such timely 
help as will have saved thousands of farms from fore- 
closure this spring. 


ONE OF THE MosT notable achieve- 


aes “ti ments in the execution of the economic 
erecse program at Washington has taken 
urrency 


form in the passage of the Glass-Stea- 
gall bill. In the Senate the measure was sponsored by 
Mr. Carter Glass of Virginia and in the House by Mr. 
Its object was to 
extend the rediscounting authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, so that they might accept securities of 
specified kinds, and thus release large sums of money 
for circulation. This measure passed the House on 
Tebruary 15 by a vote of 330 to 15; and under Mr. 
Glass’ leadership it secured unanimous support in the 
Senate, President Hoover signing it on February 27. 
This was regarded as one of the most timely and 
effective measures of the entire recovery program. 
The plan to sell government bonds in amounts as small 
as $50, in order to provide a safe investment for 
hoarded money, was agreed upon at a conference of 
Secretary Mills and Colonel Knox with the President. 
It required no new legislation. Further measures to 
strengthen the banking system; to secure depositors ; 
and to give our American credit mechanism something 
of the coherence that exists in other countries, are 
now in preparation. Democrats in Congress are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with Republicans, to improve 
the banking laws, to liberate the flow of currency, and 
to improve the level of commodity prices without pro- 
ducing a dangerous kind of inflation. It is proposed 
to investigate the stock exchanges, particularly as 
regards such practices as short-selling, bear raids, and 
other forms of speculative dealing in the markets 
for securities and commodities. We do not see how 
this can do any harm, and are inclined to think that it 
may prove helpful in various ways. The investigation 
of foreign loans, floated here through syndicates of 
bankers since the war, brought to light much valuable 
information. The leading bankers of New York were 
not discredited by reason of the ordeal to which they 
were subjected by the Senate committee. In all these 
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activities at Washington, the Democrats are showing 
greater energy, ability, and sound judgment than many 
of their party supporters had expected. 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO it was widely 


yo —_ believed that the Democratic National 
emocrané Convention, which will meet at Chi- 
Candidate 


cago on June 27, two weeks after the 
Republican convention, would nominate the Governor 
of New York on the second ballot, if not on the first, 
and would agree readily upon a platform. The Demo- 
crats still hold fast to the rule, adopted long before 
the Civil War, that the successful 
candidate must have received the 
votes of two-thirds of the delegates 
in the convention. Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s candidacy was 
early in the field. It was pushed 
everywhere with energy and 
shrewdness. Politicians like to be 
in the winning camp, and they 
made haste to enroll under the 
Roosevelt banner. But it had been 
too easily taken for granted that 
Alfred E. Smith and the leaders of 
Tammany Hall could be relied 
upon to bring their respective fol- 
lowings into the Roosevelt camp. 
Mr. Smith himself has now per- 
mitted his name to be used in the 
primaries of certain states. Upon 
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charges brought by an independent 
Democrat, Judge Seabury, Gover- 
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fluence in the convention. The South will not welcome 
another Smith candidacy this year. 


GoverRNoR Ritcute of Maryland is 


A Series outstanding as a candidate, with 
of Southern strong personality and clear views 
Candidates & P y 


about public questions. Virginia be- 
gins to take seriously the idea that former Governor 
Byrd may prove acceptable as a compromise candi- 
date. Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, is justly prom- 
inent among the southern availables. Former Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, is an active and energetic candidate. 
Governor William H. Murray, of 
Oklahoma, who is no shrinking 
violet, is making the acquaintance 
of his fellow Democrats in many 
states. Speaker Garner has not 
written his own name in the list of 
candidates, but the great state of 
Texas is behind hitn. The Garner 
movement is by no means confined 
to that particular area. It begins 
to appear likely enough that this 
year’s Democratic convention at 
Chicago will be no cut-and-dried 
affair like that which nominated 
Alfred E. Smith at Houston, Texas, 
in 1928. On the other hand, the 
situation does not justify the view 
that there will be such a protracted 
struggle as resulted in 1924 from 
the deadlocked contest in Madison 


T * 
By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger Square Garden, New York, between 


nor Roosevelt found it his duty, HARD RIDERS FROM THE SOUTHWEST supporters of William G. McAdoo 


several weeks ago, to remove a 
popular Tammany district leader from the office of 
Sheriff of New York County. The Seabury investiga- 


tion has exposed one Tammany grafter after another. 


And it is felt throughout the powerful Tammany sys- 
tem that Governor Roosevelt is responsible for having 
launched Seabury upon his persistent career of devas- 
tating exposure. 


ReFrorMErs, on the other hand, have 
thought Governor Roosevelt too hesi- 
tant, and too anxious to keep Tam- 
many back of his presidential aspira- 
tions. It is very hard to be a good Governor of New 
York and a winning presidential candidate at the same 
time. Tammany controls much the larger half of the 
Democratic votes of the state. Grover Cleveland re- 
pudiated Tammany, and thereby won the confidence 
of Democrats in the South and West, who always dis- 
trust the Tammany organization. We are not ex- 
pressing our own opinions about an excellent gentle- 
man and a distinguished Governor. We are merely 
stating the case when we say that it is difficult for 
Governor Roosevelt to help Seabury expose and punish 
the Tammany grafters, while at the same time desiring 
Tammany’s acquiescence in his presidential candidacy. 
It is not widely believed in Democratic circles that 
Governor Smith has a good chance for the nomination, 
after his sweeping defeat of four years ago. But he 
and his party admirers may be expected to exert in- 


Roosevelt, 
Al. Smith, 


and Tammany 


and those of Governor Smith. 
The convention finally chose John W. Davis. 


IF ONE MAKES INQUIRY rather casually 


ps Boker among influential men who usually 
P rine vote the Democratic ticket but are not 
rominent 


active in the political game, the name 
of Newton D. Baker is heard, with many compliments 
and much strong approval. It is understood that Gov- 
ernor White of Ohio will have the support of his state 
on the opening ballots in the Democratic convention. 
Newton D. Baker lives in Cleveland; and if he had 
chosen to permit his name to be used, it is probable 
that Governor White would not have stood in the 
way. It was thought better to hold the delegation 
together, so that it could act as a unit. A great num- 
ber of influential Democrats in the East are favorable 
to Mr. Baker’s nomination. We are publishing a nar- 
rative article about him, written by Miss Katherine 
Palmer, of the Review or Reviews staff. Also, we 
call attention particularly to a statement endorsing 
Mr. Baker (written at our suggestion) from Hon. 
Martin L. Davey, of Ohio, who speaks with intimate 
knowledge. Mr. Davey holds that the present time 
calls for exceptional leadership, and he believes that 
Mr. Baker is Democracy’s best figure. He character- 
izes the former Secretary of War as a man of large 
mental endowments, high character, unflinching cour- 
age, and broad human sympathy—a progressive with- 
out being a radical, in his view of domestic policies. 
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Mr. Davey atso regards Mr. Baker as 


ries — constructive and conciliatory in his 
on me “ecgue view of our foreign relationships. One 
of Nations 


of the most eloquent of convention 
appeals, in the memory of present-day leaders, was 
Mr. Baker’s speech in 1924 in support of a plank fa- 
voring our adherence to the League of Nations. He 
has always held consistently to that opinion. But in 
a recent statement he made it plain that there is no 
practical issue of that kind before the American pub- 
lic this year. President Hoover and Secretary Stimson 
are cooperating with the League, in important matters 
of identical interest and world concern. It would be 
highly undesirable for us to force a fight here at home, 
on the question of our assuming membership in the 
League. If we had joined it in 1919, as everybody sup- 
posed that we would, it is fairly likely that history 
would have been shaped at Geneva in a more conclu- 
sive manner. Peace and world harmony are more 
important than the machinery that is devised to pro- 
mote those ends. It is possible to believe that Mr. 
Baker’s foreign policies, with the advice of such Dem- 
/ocrats as Owen D. Young and John W. Davis, would 
not differ radically from policies of recent years that 
have been directed by Herbert Hoover, Frank B. 
Kellogg and Henry L. Stimson, under the continuing 
influence of Charles E. Hughes and Elihu Root. 


LIFE WOULD BE quite unendurable if 


anne hope and buoyancy were not stronger 
ening forces than doubt and fear. But pru- 


dence is a quality to be cultivated in 
good times as well as in bad. For society as a whole, 
not less than the individual, needs protection against 
both extremes. These remarks apply to many things, 
one of which is the maintenance of price levels. In 
periods of depression, the devastating consequences of 
severe price fluctuations can be seen even by the unin- 
structed. Government is trying to regulate all sorts 
of things that it ought to let alone. But it does not 
give nearly enough attention, ordinarily, to the one 
economic function which it is most needful that gov- 
ernment should exercise successfully. This is the reg- 
ulation of money and credit. We have had thousands 
of bank failures, which could have been avoided if we 
had had proper banking coordination. It is ridiculous 
to say that depositors lack public spirit when they 
take their money out of tottering banks. They fear 
the loss of their savings. But it is equally ridiculous 
to find fault with the banks for hoarding their liquid 
assets. They act upon the sole motive of keeping 
themselves solvent. The frightened depositors on the 
one hand, and the frightened bankers on the other, 
have been keeping money out of circulation at the 
very time when deposits should be especially safe- 
guarded, and when bank credits should be most freely 
extended at the lowest possible rates. 


MILLIONS OF PLAIN citizens find the 


a essential facts like an insurmountable 
r wer wall in front of them. They have real 
emonstrates 


dollars to pay, and they cannot get 
real dollars enough to meet immediate demands, be- 
cause their commodities bring greatly reduced prices, 
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or because, in many cases, they cannot sell their ser- 
vices at any price at all. The emergency has become 
so great that President Hoover and Congress leaders 
are devising, and putting into effect, a series of mea- 
sures intended to relieve the just fears of depositors 
and bankers alike. They are trying to save farmers 
and other classes, including the ill-treated owners of 
railroads, from bankruptcy and the loss of their pos- 
sessions. There has been failure of credit when most 
needed, in a country where credit had played a leading 
part in creating the existing predicaments. Prof. 
Irving Fisher, the distinguished economist of Yale 
University—who has for many years been an authority 
in the practical as well as the theoretical study of 
money, prices, and credit—holds unshaken belief in 
the need of a permanent system of price adjustment. 
He declares that the extremely high prices of the boom 
period (before the break in the fall of 1929) were 
decidedly nearer a justifiable level than are the 
shrunken commodity prices of today. He believes that 
government should adopt a plan for the periodic ad- 
justment of the standard of value. Professor Fisher 
has been good enough to revise for us a summarized 
statement on this subject that he made several weeks 
ago before a great audience at Rollins College in 
Florida. Meanwhile, his is no wilderness voice pro- 
claiming theoretical remedies, for he has been giving 
much help at Washington in shaping the useful mea- 
sures that are now beginning to loosen the jam. 


ANOTHER AUTHORITY in the brilliant 


Dr. ey group of economists and _ political 
on axing scientists of Yale University is Prof. 
Real Estate 


Thomas S. Adams. His name ranks 
with that of his friend, Dr. Seligman of Columbia, 
wherever problems of taxation are considered, whether 
at Washington or in our states and cities. Dr. Adams 
was chairman of the expert committee on taxation that 
prepared a report for the President’s December con- 
ference on home building and ownership. Most good 
Americans believe in families and fixed homes, and in 
the social benefits and enduring satisfactions of home 
ownership. During the next twenty-five years, im- 
proved housing standards should have been applied, 
with transforming results, throughout the country. 
Dr. Adams’ committee, in its extensive report, proved 
clearly that the present system of real estate taxes 
bears far too heavily upon the owners of residential 
property. Local taxation, as well as the national sys- 
tem, needs thoroughgoing reform. Valuable sugges- 
tions bearing on this question of local taxation will be 
found in the brief article by Dr. Adams in our present 
number, as based upon the work of his committee. 


IN CONNECTION with the article by Dr. 


a Adams, we may urge our readers to 
ar give thoughtful attention to a contri- 


bution by Mr. Harper Leech in this 
number, entitled “Toward a Simpler World.” This 
article should encourage farmers and villagers. It ex- 
plains how such great agencies of progress as electric 
power have begun to promote the industrial life of the 
smaller neighborhoods. “Back to the country” begins 
to mean all kinds of activities besides agriculture. Mr. 














The Progress 


Leech believes that raw materials in the future will be 
utilized in the neighborhoods where they are pro- 
duced; that farmers will enjoy greater home-market 
advantages ; and that there will be a simpler life, with 
a desirable blend of rural and urban facilities. To 
help this movement, we must lift the tax burdens that 
now bear unjustly upon farmers and home owners. ° 


Earty In Marcu the Ways and 


~~ National ~\feans Committee had completed the 
ee main features of a tax bill intended to 


provide revenue enough to balance the 
federal budget during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933. The Democratic majority did not seek to give 
the bill a partisan stamp, but worked at all stages 
with their Republican colleagues on the committee. 
This was the very best possible way for the Democrats 
to secure the country’s stamp of approval. The 
Treasury Department had prepared a tentative bill 
some weeks earlier; and Secretary Mills, who is an 
outstanding authority on taxation, is also a man of 
strong opinions. But President Hoover and Mr. Mills 
were also working in accord with the Congress leaders 
and with no stubbornness of view. In an unexpected 
emergency, governments may borrow money to meet 
current expenses. But sound and solvent governments 
will pull themselves out of such predicaments as 
speedily as possible, and live within their incomes. 
The present bill, of course, retains the familiar scheme 
of import duties, internal revenue taxes (chiefly on 
tobacco), and income taxes on private individuals and 
on corporations and firms. It retains also our in- 
heritance and estate taxes. 


THE INCOME TAXES are increased at 
Some both ends. A larger number of people 
Pca must pay some tax, at an increased 
normal rate, while very large incomes 
must pay as much as 40 per cent. of surtax. Various 
taxes that were familiar during and after the war (on 
theater tickets, for example) are re-imposed. Such 
taxes may be annoying, but they are perfectly fair 
and will hurt nobody. Appropriations for carrying on 
the government will be reduced, but the larger items 
(veterans’ relief, interest on the debt, etc.) cannot be 
changed. The navy and the army must be maintained, 
according to overwhelming sentiment at Washington 
and throughout the country. If business begins to 
revive during the summer and fall, and if price levels 
improve, the American people will be able to pay taxes 
enough to balance the budget. There must be full 
confidence in Uncle Sam’s solvency, ‘and his credit 
must remain beyond all doubt or question. We have 
mentioned familiar features of taxation, but it remains 
for us to say that Congress has found a new tax source, 
likely to prove of great importance. 


IT HAD BEEN planned to enact a fed- 
eral gasoline tax, and a tax upon elec- 
trical power as distributed to indus- 
tries and private consumers. But 
there were serious objections against the singling out 
of two or three industries for heavy taxation, while 
exempting other industries. Certain business men, 
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who had studied the subject carefully, took the lead 
in advocating a general manufacturers’ tax, with the 
idea that it could be made to yield about $600,000,000 
in revenue, without heavily burdening consumers. 
Among these advocates of a tax on manufactures, to be 
paid at the source, is Mr. George G. Allen, of New 
York, who is responsible for business activities and 
large educational funds in the Carolinas and elsewhere. 
We are publishing a statement that Mr. Allen has 
consented to make for our readers. He sees beyond 
the present bill, and realizes that in due time the manu- 
facturers’ tax should be made to include a levy for the 
benefit of states and localities. The pending bill fixes 
the rate on manufactures at 214 per cent. This tax 
means a return to sound principles. Everybody enjoys 
the benefits of government; and the more painless 
forms of indirect taxation are especially desirable for 
federal purposes. 


In our 1ssuE for March, Mr. C. T. 
Revere, an economic expert resident in 
New York but widely known else- 
where, presented figures and argu- 
ments to show that Uncle Sam was depriving himself 
needlessly of an enormous reveiue that he might ob- 
tain upon the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. He found the bootleggers doing a profitable, 
untaxed business, running into the billions. The 
Treasury and the Department of Justice have been 
inspecting the bank accounts of notorious racketeers 
and bootleggers, in order to collect taxes on unreported 
incomes. Capone, of Chicago, is among those who 
are serving prison terms for income-tax violations. In 
this roundabout way, the government seeks to obtain 
revenue from the outlawed liquor traffic. To hide 
their incomes, the racketeers and bootleggers are now 
closing their banks accounts, and hoarding their re- 
sources in tin-boxes. This forms an appreciable item 
in the aggregate of hoarding, that has kept money out 
of circulation to the general disadvantage. There is a 
proposal before Congress to change the Volstead Law 
as regards the alcoholic content of permitted bever- 
ages. If it is true that beer containing from 2 to 3 
per cent. of alcohol is not clearly intoxicating, Con- 
gress could authorize its manufacture without violat- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Can Beer 
Be Made 
to Pay Taxes? 


THE AMENDMENT prohibits the “man- 


Sentiment facture, sale or transportation of in- 
Regarding ec ; 
Repeal toxicating liquors . . . for beverage 


purposes,” without defining the char- 
acter of such liquids. Alcohol is not mentioned in the 
Amendment, the only designation being “intoxicating 
liquors.” Prohibition had already existed in a ma- 
jority of the states, and undoubtedly Congress had in 
mind the prevailing laws of those states when, in 
December, 1917, it passed the Eighteenth Amendment 
and sent it to the state legislatures for ratification. If 
Congress should now change its definition of intoxi- 
cating liquors, as set forth in the Volstead Act, it is 
probable that a large revenue could be obtained from 
licensed breweries; and possibly the beer “racket” of 
the gangsters could be broken up. We are not pre- 
pared to advocate this change, but are stating the fact 
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that it is under consideration. The House of Repre- - 


sentatives has a new rule by which 145 members 
(one-third of the total number) signing a petition may 
recall any measure from a reluctant or hostile com- 
mittee; and in March this rule brought before the 
House a resolution looking toward an amendment to 


the Constitution permitting state control of the liquor. 


traffic.. The actual test came.on March 14, when the 


resolution was defeated by vote of 227 Drys to 187° 


Wets. -Three years earlier—in February, 1929—the 
vote on the famous Jones bill showed a Wet strength 
in the House of only 90 votes. The extensive ballot 
that the Literary Digest has been carrying on has 
resulted thus far in overwhelming majorities, almost 
everywhere in the country, in favor of repeal. While 
this ballot naturally brings out the protests, all candid 
minds must admit that sentiment against prohibition 
has grown since the Wickersham Report was made. 


Our READERS will welcome in this 


“sia number a lucid article from the pen 
<a of Mr. Simonds, written at Geneva, 
Geneva 


where he has been sojourning for a 
number of weeks. He points to the obstacles that 
stand in the way of anything like conclusive action by 
the Disarmament Conference. He has been observing 
at close hand, also, the efforts of the Council of the 
League of Nations to restrain Japan, and to straighten 
out the troubles between that country and China. Mr. 
Simonds had predicted long in advance the futility of 
efforts to reduce armaments by agreement while Ger- 
man and French views were so radically different, and 
while Asia was in the throes of strife and turmoil. 
Secretary Stimson’s careful letter to the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate out- 
lined the past and present views of our government 
regarding its interests and its relationships in the Far 
East. This statement was approved by both parties 
at Washington, and throughout the country. 


For FINANCIAL REASONS, if for no 


we Peace = other, it would seem impossible for 
nore Japan to embark upon the adventure 


of protracted war on a great scale. 
Japanese and Chinese alike will desire to retain the 
confidence and friendship of the United States, and to 
increase rather than to diminish the volume of trans- 
Pacific trade. Private as well as public influence 
should be brought to bear patiently, yet firmly, to 
bring an end to the fighting around Shanghai. We 
may do well to avoid foregone conclusions as to the 
causes, motives and merits of Japanese action in Man- 
churia, and of other Sino-Japanese differences. It has 
not been our opinion, at any time, that the fighting 
would be long continued, or that the efforts of the 
League of Nations would be without avail. 


WE ARE PRESENTING in this number an. 


a article upon the great social service 
ervice_ "rendered under the general name of 
These Times 


Insurance. With our conditions of 
employment so altered in this age of machines and 
mass production, various applications of the insurance 
principles have become more essential to human wel- 
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fare than ever before. There is a tendency in certain 
directions to put government into the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Barrows shows convincingly that private 
companies are far more efficient in providing life in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation insurance, and fire 
insurance, than any similar governmental agencies. 


The great companies carry on economic and public-— 
‘health research in such useful ways as merit rank with 


our foremost institutions for promotion of the general 
welfare. Those who would realize the variety of forms 
under which the -principle of insurance is nowadays 
applied to protect individuals and families from the 
hazards of life, will do well to study this remarkable 
article by Mr. Barrows. 


THERE IS SOME REASON to hope that 


Relief the laws restricting railroads—in their 
for the : ri 

: right to be prosperous and in their 
Railroads 


power to serve the country as well as 
to recompense the holders of their stocks and bonds— 
may be modified by changes in the Railroad Act of 
1920. The railroads can be trusted to work out a 
solvent and fairly prosperous future, if regulatory laws 
and arrangements can be made to fit the present con- 
ditions. On this subject, we call attention to a brief 
but weighty contribution in our present number from 
Mr. H. T. Newcomb, who is vice-president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad and a legal authority of high 
standing. He states clearly the present disabilities of 
the railroads, and points to certain reasonable reme- 
dies. If the leaders of the present Congress would 
adopt these views, they would be astonished to find 
how extensive and well-nigh unanimous would be the 
approval of business men. — 


ALL OTHER SUBJECTS in the newspa- 


° oi h pers, and in conversation among mil- 
oes lions of Americans, were overshadowed 
Kidnaping 


by the intense concern of the country- 
men of Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh re- 
garding the fate of their only child, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Jr., aged about twenty months, who was kid- 
naped. during the evening of March 1 at their home 
near Princeton, New Jersey. Undoubtedly the kid- 
napers had no motive except to obtain ransom money. 
But the activities of public authorities were so inten- 
sive and so widely announced, including offers of large 
sums for the arrest of the kidnapers, that the recovery 
of the child was rendered extremely difficult. Colonel 
Lindbergh and his wife (who is the daughter of the 
late Senator Morrow of New Jersey) are known and 
admired in all countries. They are esteemed the more 
highly because their modesty, simplicity, and com- 
mon sense have never been affected in the least by 
publicity and adulation. The sympathy of people of 
all sorts was genuine and deep. It was expressed in 
many countries and in every continent. It was almost 
startling to note the swiftness with which all our 
newer agencies of communication could make perhaps 
a thousand million people aware that a little child had 
been stolen from its parents by criminals seeking gain. 
With the human heart so responsive in a matter of 
this kind, we may reasonably hope for better things, 
although it is hard to deal with crime in certain phases. 








A SENATE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES SHORT SELLING 





Beginning at the left, those seated are Senators Arthur Capper of Kansas, Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware, James Couzens of Michi- 
gan, Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, chairman, and Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida. Standing is Smith W. Brookhart of lowa. 


History in the Making 


From February I! to March 10 


Reconstruction: 
At Home 


New taxes, loans, doles, patri- 
otic appeals—all to end de- 
pression. 


gece to the country to “gird it- 
self with stamina” in bearing addi- 
tional necessary tax burdens, and plead- 
ing with the House to burn “every po- 
litical bridge behind” in considering the 
problem of balancing the budget, “the 
cornerstone on which employment and 
economic recovery rest,” 
Acting Chairman Crisp an- 
nounces that the Ways and 
Means Committee has ap- 
pointed sub-committees to 
study ways of meeting the 
mounting 1933 budget defi- 
cit (February 11). Five days 
later, Secretary Mills gives 
the Committee a plan for 
meeting the deficit of $1,241,- 
000,000, an increase of $337,- 
000,000 over that estimated 
in December. He proposes 
an additional increase in the 
corporation income tax, in- 
creased surtaxes on individ- 
ual incomes, a gasoline tax, 
a tax on domestic consump- 
tion of gas and electricity, 
and a new tax on capital 
stock sales and transfers. An 
alternative, based on a 2 per 
cent. general manufacturers’ 
tax, would raise. $600,000,000. 


Pumapepuia, in financial 
difficulties, sets an example 
for other hard-pressed cities 
by announcing she will be- 
gin seizing rents to liquidate 


delinquent taxes amounting to $20,000,- 
000 (February 11). 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT insurance inquiry, 
started last year when Governor Roose- 
velt of New York conferred with six 
other Governors, publishes its report 
(February 14). It recommends that each 
employer contribute to a state-adminis- 
tered fund 2 per cent. of each employ- 
ee’s wage until there is a reserve of $75 
per employee. In case of unemployment, 
each worker may draw up to ten dollars 
a week for as many as ten weeks. Wis- 
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THEY SOUGHT NEW TAXES 


At the left is the new Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. At 
the right is Charles R. Crisp, Congressman from Georgia (Democrat), 
acting chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
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consin’s Governor La Follette signed a 
law along these lines last January. 


Suprortep by thirty governors and the 
mayors of many important cities, the 
American Legion, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, and the American 
Federation of Labor start a nation-wide 
house-to-house campaign aimed to put 
1,000,000 unemployed persons at work 
(February 15). 


Anxious to speed business recovery, 
the House discards its rules and passes 
by the overwhelming vote of 350 to 15 
the Glass-Steagall bill, de- 
signed to extend the ability 
of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to help banks during the 
emergency (February 15). 
The Senate, making two mi- 
nor changes, passes the bill 
(February 19) and sends it 
to a conference committee of 
the two bodies. In its final 
form it is sent to the Presi- 
dent and receives his signa- 
ture (February 27). 


IN DEFEATING, 48 to 35, the 
Costigan-LaFollette bill to 
provide direct federal relief 
for the unemployed by au- 
thorizing the distribution of 
$750,000,000 through relief 
agencies, the Senate goes on 
record (February 16) as op- 
posed to anything approxi- 
mating the dole system. 
Party lines were split. 


PRESIDENT TaFT’s campaign, 
started in 1910, to reduce 
overhead by consolidation of 
various overlapping branches 

Continued on page 59 
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From I! Travaso (Rome) 


IN OLD SHANGHAI—1932 


"It seems that peace is near.” 
"Yes, almost within gunshot." 
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From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
BEHIND THE SANDBAGS 
What fun the Great Powers (so-called) are having this spring 
‘in the Far East. 
20 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


IF GERMANY ATTACKS FRANCE 


The disarmed Reich can use her 117,000 tax collectors toi 
overwhelm the enemy troops. 
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From the Echo (Cardiff, Wales) 
THE BRITISH LION BECOMES GANDHI-CONSCIOUS 
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From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 
STEEL SNOWBALLS THREATEN THE KELLOGG PACT 
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From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
PEACE PLAYS PRECARIOUS CRICKET 




















From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
MR. PUBLIC DISCOVERS COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 











From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
TO SHOOT OR NOT TO SHOOT? 
If the neutrals try to rescue Peace by firing at the Japanese 
abductor, they may destroy her, alas, in the process. 
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From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
NOT A CANDIDATE 


William Hohenzollern, safely exiled in Holland, was not a 

presidential candidate in the German election of March 13. 

Here we see him in his Doorn garden, amid a background of 

partisan campaign posters. Nobody wanted the royal 
William, it would seem 
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SHORT SELLING: 


Its Function in a Free Market 


Ae HUNTING, from time. immemorial, has 
been a favorite pastime of the human race 
to unearth excuses for its mistakes. This is particularly 
the case in periods of depression. While we may 
flounder around a bit in our quest for fundamentals, we 
infallibly lay the responsibility for our plight at the 
door of’speculation. In the final stages of the ordeal 
when security prices for some inexplicable reason re- 
fuse to recover, with commodities obstinately remaining 
below production costs, with business stagnant and 
showing no indications of revival, we at last discover 
the moving agent in this economic conspiracy—the 
short seller. 

Risk is inherent in speculation. There are profits and 
losses. It is the hope of profit, however, that furnishes 
the urge to incur these hazards. Risk is present in prac- 
tically all undertakings. So long as any project holds 
forth the prospect of unusual gain, there always will 
be many who are willing to face the risk of loss. A con- 
stitutional provision to abolish all endeavors of this 
character would be impossible of enforcement, even 
more so than the Eighteenth Amendment. And the 
remarkable fact disclosed by an impartial investigation 
of this question is that speculation, bravely assumed by 
one class of society, practically eliminates all risk which 
other groups do not wish to face. 

President Hadley of Yale, in his notable work on 
economics, made the following observations: “The in- 
dustrial development of the last three or four hundred 
years, rightly interpreted, is an account of the reasons 
which have led society to put the control of its industry 
into the hands of a body of speculative investors.” 

This brief summary from such an authority should 
furnish convincing evidence that speculation was not 
devised as an instrument to indulge the sporting in- 
stincts of adventurous individuals. Organized specula- 
tion, as it is conducted on the exchanges of the world 
today, performs a function that results in vast econo- 
mies for the financing of modern industry. In the case 
of commodities, it furnishes the producer, merchant, 
and manufacturer with the means for insurance against 
unfavorable price changes; and thus it 
permits the transaction of business at 
a greatly reduced cost of distribution, 
with enormous benefit to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Without the agency of the security 
exchanges, it would be impossible to 
raise the vast amounts of capital re- 
quired for developing great enterprises. 
The New York Stock Exchange, for 
example, affords a free, open, and con- 
tinuous market whereby securities 
may be bought and sold expeditiously 
and at a commission representing only 
a fraction of the cost that would be in- 
volved if salesmen went hither and yon 
in order to find buyers and sellers. No 
corporation desiring to raise capital 
through the sale of stocks or interest- 
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THE VIVISECTIONIST 


By C. T. REVERE 


bearing securities could meet the expense of floating an 
issue that had to be hawked from door to door. 

This can be accomplished economically only by an 
unrestricted and continuous market, where buyers and 
sellers are free to act on their own judgment of values 
at any time and at any price. 

Transactions on the security exchanges are safe- 
guarded by rules and regulations that have been for- 
mulated to govern all practices and to meet all emer- 
gencies. These regulations have been devised to meet 
situations as they arise, and they constitute an economic 
growth or evolution based on practical experience. 

Violations of these rules meet with a swift and con- 
dign punishment that is not equaled in its speedy justice 
by any court in the United States. Single transactions 
involving hundreds of thousands and even millions of 
dollars are consummated by word of mouth in a flash of 
time. Transfers of property, the value of which might 
in other cases call for lengthy legal negotiations backed 
up by affidavits and notarial verification, are effected by 
a mere “bought” or “sold.” 

Simply because so much depends upon strict adher- 
ence to integrity, the standard of honor on the stock and 
commodity exchanges of the world must be impeccable. 
The exchanges themselves could not endure if these 
standards were not maintained. 


A SALE OF SECURITIES may be either the liqui- 
dation of holdings by the owner, or a “short” 
sale. This latter designates a sale in which credit is 
used to defer delivery. In all sales of securities the ex- 
change requires immediate delivery to the buyer, and 
the certificate representing the stock sold must be de- 
livered to the broker of the buyer before 2:15 p. m. of 
the following business day. The short seller, therefore, 
must borrow the stock through his broker to make the 
delivery. The individual who makes a short sale of 
stock acts on the belief that prices will work lower, and 
therefore he expects to make a profit 
on the transaction by re-buying or 
“covering” at a lower level. 

Short sales of stocks are confined to 
the securities listed on the exchanges, 
because it is difficult to borrow ‘stocks 
outside of an organized exchange. It is 
difficult and practically impossible to 
go short of stocks that are sold “over 
the counter,” and also extremely diffi- 
cult to go short of bonds. Yet in the 
present depression these classes of se- 
curities have suffered the most. 

There has been much outcry against 
the practice of short selling, as being 

‘ = to the disadvantage of the average in- 
-<-==.  vestor. It might be pointed out, how- 


the N. Y. Evening Post eVer, that those who deal in the market 


expect to be able to buy or sell at 
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approximately the market price in any amount and 
at any time during the hours when the exchange is 
open for business. The exchanges of the world have 
been organized primarily to provide a free and con- 
tinuous market for securities. A market hampered by 


’ statutory restrictions would immediately become nar- 


row, with wide variation between bids and offers, and 
thus would lack the essential elements of stability. 

It is desirable to eliminate as much 
as possible the extremes between bids 
and offers, and avoid too much vio- 
lence in price fluctuations. 

Speculation is an economic gyro- 
scope which tends to preserve the 
equilibrium of prices. It serves society 
by preventing extremes of fluctuations 
as wide as those which would occur 
without the operations of the so-called 
“bulls” and “bears” who are market 
specialists. 

Professor H. C. Emery, in his notable 
work entitled “Speculation on the 
Stock and Produce Exchanges of the 
United States,” made the following de- 
fense of short selling: “Perhaps the 
most potent influence in preventing 
wide fluctuations is the much maligned 
short seller. It is he who keeps prices 
down by his short sales, and then keeps them strong by 
his covering purchases. If it were not for strong short 
selling when the market becomes inflated, prices might 
rise to almost any extent before the final crash. On the 
other hand, when prices begin to tumble, they are kept 
from going as low as they otherwise would by the pur- 
chases which the shorts have to make to cover their 
contracts. Thus prices at both ends are less extreme 
than they would be without short-selling.” 

It may be stated, or perhaps it might be better to say 
admitted, that Professor Emery set forth the theory of 
short selling—the hypothesis on which it was founded— 
and that there are occasional apparent, although not 
real exceptions. At least the exceptions are possible of 
logical explanation. 

Much of the current criticism of the theory of short 
selling has been based on the contention that if the short 
sale performed its reputed function, the market would 
not have risen to such dizzy heights as it recorded in 
1929. It is contended that the bears should have pre- 
vented the final stages of that spectacular rise. More- 
over, it is claimed that if the covering of shorts provides 
resistance on declines, we would not have had stich a 
collapse as witnessed in 1931 and portions of 1932. 

Impartial examination of this criticism should reveal 
its invalidity. There were many persons who were not 
only sceptical, but decidedly hostile, in the market ad- 
vance of 1929. Thousands of individuals lost heavily 
by selling volatile market leaders short, long before they 
reached their top. They failed, however, to reckon with 
an abnormal phase of public psychology. It was a case 
of mass hysteria that was just as unreasoning as the 
tulip craze in Holland in the eighteenth century. It 
would be fully as just to blame the tulips for that wild 
outburst as to condemn the Stock Exchange for the 
excesses in the autumn of 1929. Moreover, it might be 
pointed out that if short sellers had been able to stand 
their ground, the panic of two and a half years ago 
would not have assumed such disturbing proportions. 

It is necessary to take into consideration the element 
of human psychology in order to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the weakness of the market in recent 
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months. Markets do not consist of securities or com- 
modities. They are composed of human beings, with all 
the emotions, fears, and hopes of human beings. The 
experienced market operator or observer long ago be- 
came convinced that the market makes sentiment rather 
than that sentiment makes the market. Rising prices 
attract buyers. On the other hand, declining prices 
cause liquidation and encourage short selling. 

Herein we find the explanation for 
the phenomenon that was sharply criti- 
cised by a well-known economist in an 
article published by a leading maga- 
zine in February. This _ observer 
pointed out that on advances during 
certain stated periods the short interest 
became smaller, and that on market 
declines it increased. 

Here again we find confirmation of 
the suggestion that the market makes 
sentiment, instead of sentiment making 
the market. Two deductions may be 
drawn from this. In the first place, 
such a situation quickly finds its own 
corrective. As soon as the short inter- 
est becomes unwieldy, the market dis- 
plays resistance and a covering move- 
ment sets in. When the shorts cover 
and the long interest becomes over- 
swollen, the situation becomes top-heavy. Thus we 
come to the second deduction expressed in the well- 
known speculative aphorism, that “the market is weak- 
est at the top and strongest at the bottom.” 

In fact, some of our shrewdest market operators sev- 
eral times have taken the stand that the market had 
completed its decline and was virtually stabilized. The 
“technical position”—the sold-out and oversold condi- 
tion of the market—was believed to be a barrier against 
a further slump. On three occasions, however, it has 
been pointed out, when the market was in this stabilized 
condition certain stimulating developments, largely of 
political origin, caused a sudden upheaval, forcing shorts 
to cover and once more leaving the market a prey to 
liquidation. 


T= HAS BEEN a disposition to make consider- 
able capital out of the claim that the New York 
Stock Exchange only recently has been disposed to 
make public the statistics on short selling. In view 
of the fact that short selling has been an established 
practice over the century of its existence, and that 
this function had been accepted as a_ stabilizing 
influence and had received the sanction of economic 
judgment, there has been no reason except that ema- 
nating from the recent hysterical search for a scapegoat 
to undertake such a compilation. The figures compiled 
by the New York Stock Exchange should be convincing 
evidence of the benefits of this practice. Certain typical 
examples at least support this view. Five leading indus- 
trials had an average maximum short interest of 2.6 per 
cent. of their total outstanding stock; five leading rails 
had .6 of 1 per cent. The average decline for the 
industrial throughout 1931 was 62 per cent., and the 
decline in the rails was 72 per cent. Further exami- 
nation shows that out of fifteen stocks making the great- 
est percentage decline from May 25 to November 30, 
1931, none had more than a negligible short interest, 
while four did not exceed a maximum net short interest 
above 100 ‘shares. ll at times had no short interest. 

The foregoing comment relates almost entirely to 
speculation and short selling in securities. There ap- 
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pears to be no question in well-informed and un- 
prejudiced quarters as to the value and even neces- 
sity of short sales in commodity markets. Short selling 
in commodities is an institution that has been developed 
over a period of five centuries of gradual evolution. It 
was designed primarily to aid the merchant in the dis- 
tribution of great staple commodities in world-wide use, 
and is now applied to grain, cotton, rubber, sugar, coffee, 
silk, hides, cocoa, and metals. 

The necessity for the establishment of future con- 
tract markets became clearly manifest when the great 
crops of the world, particularly wheat and cotton, had 
to be handled on a large scale and moved to portions 
of the globe far distant from the source of production. 

Various devices were tried for working out the prob- 
lem of insurance against unfavorable price changes. 
Sales were made for “forward delivery” or “on arrival.” 
Elevator and warehouse receipts were borrowed, and in 
the case of metals warrants were borrowed for the 
purpose of making sales. The warrants were returned 
when the contract was liquidated. Finally a system of 
grading and classification was adopted, with standards 
established for delivery, and contracts were guaranteed 
by the exchange on which the contract originated. 

The short sales is the cornerstone of the “future” con- 
tract system. The merchant who buys 100,000 bushels 
of wheat, or 10,000 bales of cotton, looks forward to 
making only a small margin of profit. A price decline 
in a single day might show him a substantial loss. When 
he buys wheat or cotton in these days, he makes a sale 
of wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, or a 
sale of contracts on the New York Cotton Exchange, 
corresponding to the amount of his purchases of the 
actual grain or cotton. This is called a “hedge” sale. 
Hedging, therefore, is nothing more than making two 
contracts on opposite sides of the market at the same 
time—the purchase of the actual commodity and the 
sale of contracts to offset that purchase. 

It is imperative for the commodity merchant to enter 
into these future contract operations. He may be forced 
to hold the purchased commodity for months. In the 
meantime he may be compelled to pass through a period 
of drastic declines in price. No business man would 
welcome such risks, particularly when the volume of 
his purchases may have been so large that he had to 
employ a substantial amount of bank credit. The haz- 
ard which the merchant avoids is assumed by the spec- 
ulative class, operating in the hope of making a profit. 
Speculation, it cannot be too strongly emphasized, will 
take these chances only in an open and unrestricted 
market free from artificialities. 


Pror. S. S. Huesner, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a recent analysis embracing the economic 
value of short selling, said: “The great need today is 
for free and open markets which constantly reflect sup- 
ply and demand, which encourage speculative support, 
which place no more restrictions on short selling than 
on long buying, and which are free of attempts to peg 
prices at levels unwarranted by basic conditions.” 
Professor Huebner believes that the existence of a 
large group of trained traders—a sufficient number al- 
ways ready to buy or sell—guarantees a continuous 
market to producers, distributors, creditors (bankers), 
and ultimate buyers. He summarized the outstanding 
services of organized commodity exchanges as follows: 
First: They give to the commodity the quality of 
liquidity, making it practically synonymous with money. 
Because of the presence of a large speculative class, 
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willing to operate at all times, the commodity may be 
converted into cash at a moment’s notice. Producers 
have the assurance of immediate sale; merchants that 
their orders to sell may be promptly fulfilled; bankers 
that their loans, based upon the commodity as security, 
are sure of repayment if the collateral must be sold. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that banks 
make loans on commodities that have been hedged on a 
much smaller margin than if they were not hedged— 
that is, on the commodity protected by sales of con- 
tracts. Consequently with organized speculation it takes 
much less capital to do business than otherwise would 
be the case. Anything tending to narrow this market, 
placing rigid restrictions around the short sale, would 
impair the usefulness of the exchanges and ultimately 
result in closing them. 

Second: With organized commodity exchanges there 
is assurance of a continuous price quotation service 
available to the public. Professor Huebner points out 
that in view of the national and international nature of 
our commodity markets, and the enormous geographic 
distances between producers, dealers, and ultimate buy- 
ers, it would be easy to imagine the amount of fraud 
that would exist if transactions were private and buy- 
ing and selling were unorganized. 

Third: Discounting the future by means of a free, 
continuous market gives reasonable assurance of level- 
ing of prices for the entire year, thus avoiding unduly 
low prices during the crop movement period. Market 
records show that over a long period of years the best 
prices seem to have prevailed during the crop-moving 
months rather than in the latter portion of the year. 

Fourth: Speculation in a free, continuous market 
serves as a regulator of consumption which is of maxi- 
mum importance to both producer and consumer. With 
the outlook for a shortage, an advance in prices, other 
factors being equal, will retard consumption and thus 
make the commodity last to the end of the season. In 
the event of a very large crop, a declining price stimu- 
lates consumption and aids in cleaning up the surplus. 

But, as Professor Huebner points out, in order to bring 
about such desirable results we must have a free specu- 
lative market. Governmental attempts to control prices 
are bound to reduce consumption, leading to a vast un- 
consumed surplus, and imposing a price penalty with 
respect to the new crop. Our experience with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board affords a classic example. 

In periods of depression like the present, it is natural 
that speculation should be blamed as a contributory, and 
perhaps a major, cause of our troubles. Organized mar- 
kets, however, are not responsible for the fundamental 
factors that brought this condition. Speculation merely 
reflects the bearing of these forces upon values. 

It is seriously to be doubted if the various legislative 
proposals now being advanced would correct a single 
one of the evils of which the critics complain. On the 
other hand, they would tend to destroy the liquidity of 
the market. Thus they would bring about a condition 
far worse than any of the abuses now receiving such 
wide advertisement. Liquidity is the product of a free, 
broad, and continuous market. This cannot exist if its 
functioning is hampered by the strait-jacket of statu- 
tory restrictions. Paralysis would seize our security 
and commodity exchanges. The capital structure of the 
nation would be shaken to its foundation, and commodi- 
ties would be without the protection of price insurance 
that has been developed over centuries of constructive 
effort. Moreover, we might reflect that every country 
which has passed laws against short selling has found it 
advisable to repeal them within a short time. 
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A Manufacturers Tax for the States 


WwW OUR STATES, as well as the federal 
government, struggle with the problem of 
incomes that fail to balance necessary ex- 
penditures. Here is an original suggestion 

from a business leader. 


|: SEEMS PROBABLE at this writing that Congress 
will enact a general manufacturers’ sales tax. 
In December and January I corresponded with mem- 
bers of Congress at Washington, urging such a tax as a 
means of raising sufficient revenue to complete the very 
necessary job of balancing the nation’s budget. It was 
utterly impossible to increase taxes on dwindling in- 
comes to that extent, and altogether aside from the un- 
fairness of the proposals for so-called luxury sales taxes 
on automobiles, gasoline, electric power and other spe- 
cified items, it was exceedingly doubtful that sufficient 
taxes could be collected in that manner. Therefore I 
suggested a general manufacturers’ tax as not only the 
fair, but sure and least painful, method by which the 
budget could be balanced. 

The first crying need is for reduction in the cost of 
municipal, state and federal governments. The next 
need is for an equitable method of producing, through 
taxation, the necessary revenue for the legitimate needs 
of those governments. The Census Bureau has esti- 
mated that the cost of state government increased from 
$4.19 in 1917 to $11.40 in 1930, per capita. The cost of 
our national government increased from $7.29 per capita 
in 1916 (the last year before the War) to $32.96 in 1930. 

A manufacturers’ tax does not present any of the nu- 
merous objections which are raised from time to time 
to a general sales or turnover tax. It is easy and eco- 
nomical to collect, and can even be collected monthly in 
order to form a regular and continuing source of rev- 
enue. It puts no manufacturer at a disadvantage with 
his competitors. The rate can be flexible from year to 
year, and so small as not to cause any particular hard- 
ship to the public. After all, the government is the 
public’s government, and it is the public’s business to 
pay for it. 

Such a tax is no different, except in degree, from that 
which for so many years has been imposed on tobacco 
in all its forms. For instance, the federal tax on ciga- 
rettes at the present time is $3 per thousand. The 
manufacturers regard this as part of their cost of pro- 
duction. Their selling prices are made accordingly, and 
their discounts are allowed on the total selling price, in- 
cluding the tax. This familiar tobacco tax is called an 
excise tax, or stamp tax, yet it is in every other respect 
a manufacturers’ sales tax. 

One suggestion that I made to the members of Con- 
gress, and later to the governors, has not yet received 
the attention which I believe it merits. The states need 
help, as well as the federal government. Almost with- 
out exception all the states of the Union are struggling 
with this same problem. The absolute necessity for 
meeting it is causing the various state legislatures to 
reach here, there, and yonder for more revenue. This 
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means one thing in one state, and a different thing in 
another state, resulting in extreme confusion for indus- 
try in general. Enterprises in one state are placed at a 
disadvantage over similar enterprises in another state. 

The great need is for a system of taxation that not 
only will raise for each state the amount of revenue 
which it needs, but that will tend to bring about a uni- 
formity of taxation in all the states, so that industry 
throughout the country will be put on an equal footing 
so far as taxation is concerned. 

The present method pursued by the various states in 
selecting various individual products to be taxed, with 
no particular regard as to what other states are doing, is 
gradually but surely, and perhaps unconsciously, cre- 
ating a situation in this country comparable to the Likin 
system which for generations has retarded the indus- 
trial development of China. It is leading toward the 
point where the free flow of commerce between the 
states of this country will no longer exist, and the ten- 
dency should be stopped now before it is too late. 

With this in mind, I have been advocating that the 
federal government should enact a manufacturers’ sales 
tax with a provision such as that now contained in the 
federal estate tax law: that in the event any state 
adopts a similar manufacturers’ sales tax, the manu- 
facturers in that state may deduct from the federal tax 
the amount of the similar tax imposed by the state— 
provided it does not exceed, say, one-third of the fed- 
eral tax. 

It is my belief that the law as finally adopted by the 
federal government should carry a rate of 3 per cent., 
and that each state should adopt a similar law with a 
rate of 1 per cent. The total tax to be paid by the 
manufacturer would be 3 per cent., 1 per cent. going to 
the states and 2 per cent. net to the federal government. 

It has been estimated by the Treasury Department 
that the total value of the manufactured products of 
this country, at the factory, would amount to $30,000,- 
000,000 even in this year of depression. Suppose there 
were a 3 per cent. tax on the manufactured valuation, 
with an allowance of one-third for the states in the 
event that they pass such a law. It would produce 
$600,000,000 for the federal government and $300,000,000 
for the states. In any normal period it would yield con- 
siderably more. 

It will be evident that any manufacturers’ tax act 
should provide that the importer of any foreign manu- 
factured goods should be required to pay the same rate 
of tax. Otherwise our own manufacturers would be at 
a disadvantage as against foreign manufacturers of sim- 
ilar goods. 

In my opinion this whole subject is of extremely vital 
importance to each state, and I am convinced that the 
federal tax law which Congress is about to enact should 
include the state provision which I have outlined. It 
might be necessary for governors and other state lead- 
ers to enter upon a real effort to convince the federal 
government of its desirability. 
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Questions of State Control 


By EDWARD M. BARROWS 


Grex AFTER CROMWELL finished debating the 
Divine Right of Kings with Charles I, in his 
own forthright fashion, a Welshman named Lloyd 
opened a coffee house near the wharves of London. 
During the tumultuous days that preceded the ascen- 
dancy of George I to the throne, this coffee house be- 
came the Georgian equivalent of a “hang-out” for sea 
captains returning from the rich Oriental and American 
trade. All the gossip of the seven seas came to rest 
here, and the place began to attract wealthy ship own- 
ers and insurers of ships and cargoes, eager then as now 
for information ahead of the market. 

By 1700, Lloyd’s coffee house had thus become the 
informal center for marine insurance and marine in- 
telligence for the British Empire. Standards of busi- 
ness conduct and insurance rating methods developed 
from the common experience of traders, underwriters, 
and seamen. Then in 1766 the ship insuring habitués of 
the house formed an association known as the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s. Lloyd’s is still the best equipped ma- 
rine intelligence organization on earth, and its form of 
underwriting contract, worked out over endless pipes 
and cups of coffee by those shrewd traders, is the basic 
instrument for marine insurance the world over. 

One of those early ship insurers, Corbyn Morris, wrote 
in 1745 a pamphlet of the kind by which disputatious 
Englishmen of that time aired their views to the public, 
with the intent of dissuading his fellow-underwriters 
from insuring the enemy merchant ships of France. 


After nearly two centuries a copy of this pamphlet, yelz 


lowed with age, has found its way across the ocean and 
now rests in the library of the Insurance Society of 
New York. Aside from its historical value it is worth 
preserving because it contains perhaps the 
most comprehensive statement that has 


tions of insurance from the economic viewpoint. One 
of the most inclusive is made by Dr. Alfred Manes, who 
describes it as “the mutual coverage of accidental and 
computable financial needs of numerous economic units 
threatened in a like manner.” 

Most of us human non-economists will prefer the def- 
inition thought out by the old English underwriter at 
his coffee table. We live by risking what we possess, 
whether ships, or fields, or skill of hand, or life itself. 
We want to be sure that mischance will not nullify our 
life work and our plans. This is what insurance means 
to the public, and it is concerned not so much with the 
form as with the results—the Quiet of Mind that comes 
from Solid Credit. It demands of the insurance indus- 
try the same benefits that it demands of all industries: 
abundance, quality, and reasonable price. This means 
insurance available for every reasonable purpose, se- 
curely financed and justly administered, at as low a 
price as is consistent with the needs of the industry and 
of public welfare. It is from the point of view of pub- 
lic interest that this article proposes to examine the ex- 
isting intrusions of governmental activity into the in- 
surance industry. 

In what role does government best serve the Amer- 
ican public in the field of insurance? As a supervisor? 
As competitor? Or as monopolizer? A basis for con- 
clusions involves consideration of three phases of the 
problem: (1) the nature of insurance; (2) the present 
status of the industry; (3) present governmental ac- 
tivities. 

The general purpose of insurance is to guarantee that 
the insured shall realize the tangible values of an enter- 
prise on which he embarks, even though chance inter- 





ever been written concerning the meaning 
of insurance to humanity. 

“Insurance,” said Corbyn Morris, “is that 
Aid, whereby the national Commerce is 
supported. And the Casualties and Mis- 
fortunes incident to the industrious Mer- 
chant are mitigated. It is by this method 
of Security that any Person, having his 
Property standing out upon Hazard, is in- 
demnified from all Loss, upon Payment of 
a fair Compensation. And the Insurers, in 
consideration thereof, take the whole Risk 
upon themselves, leaving the Merchant at 
liberty to urge his Commerce, with Quiet 
of Mind, with steady Pursuit, with Solid 
Credit.” 

The world of trade and of human en- 
deavor has vastly enlarged since Corbyn 
Morris’ time. The kinds of insurance and 
the commodities insurable have increased 














several hundredfold. Business men regard 
economics more than Quiet of Mind and 
steady Pursuit. This has led to redefini- 
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IN WHAT réle does the government best serve the American 
public in the field of insurance? The author asks that ques- 
tion and perhaps helps the reader to answer it. This is the 
seventh article in a series on Government and Business. 


feres with his plans. The midwestern farmer 
works all spring in anticipation of profits from his 
corn crop. A heavy hailstorm may ruin his entire 
season’s efforts, but if his crop is insured against 
hailstorms he will be paid a safe percentage of its 
value. Insurance may guarantee the exporter or 
ship owner a safe return on the value of ship and 
cargo, even though neither should reach port. If 
a man devotes part of his earnings to providing 
shelter for himself, insurance . guarantees that 
these earnings will not be wholly lost though his 
house be destroyed. If he sets out to save money 
on a system whereby in twenty years he will have 
accumulated a sum to provide for his family after 
his death, insurance will guarantee the fulfilment 
of his plan even though he die prematurely. 

These are simple forms of insurance; but they 
demonstrate the principle that underlies every 
policy—a guarantee of reward for efforts that are 
subject to mischance. 

Consider for a moment the social value of an institu- 
tion which can render such a monumental service. 
What would credit amount to without insurance? We 
insure our lives and our property as a matter of course. 
We insure our skill as artists or workmen. We insure 
great outdoor spectacles against the mischance of 
weather. We insure our jewels against burglary. Ora- 
tors insure their throats, and musicians their fingers. 
The state of Wisconsin has a dog-bite insurance fund, 
maintained by the state dog tax, under which citizens 
can be indemnified if they or their livestock are bitten 
by dogs. Manufactures, the operation of mines, the 
transportation of livestock and crops, all are protected 
from loss by insurance. If we could not insure the re- 
sults, the bulk of human endeavor would not be under- 
taken at all. Mischances are too numerous to make the 
effort worth while. 

The machinery of insurance through which these 
benefits are accomplished is simple enough in concept. 
In operation it is as complex as the civilization it guar- 
antees. Every one knows that every kind of endeavor 
is accompanied by its own peculiar mischances. Ex- 
perience shows with varying accuracy the average 
number of mischances that are apt to befall any average 
endeavor. Thus by grouping together a number of 
people whose lives or activities make them subject to 
the same mischances, it is possible to estimate in dollars 
and cents the cost of such mischance, and raise a sum 
pro rata which will indemnify all the victims of mis- 
chance within that group. This is insurance. 

The financial interests organizing and operating these 
indemnity funds are known as insurance carriers. 
Roughly speaking, they are organized in one of three 
ways: (1) A stock company is formed to insure a speci- 
fied class of risks, the insured paying enough to cover 
all losses in addition to dividends and expenses. (2) 
People subject to a particular kind of risk may organize 
to cover by pro rata assessment the mischances that 
befall their own membership; these are the mutual in- 
surance companies. (3) Then there is the underwriting 
method, through which a single venture (such as a 
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MONUMENTS fo Insurance: The New York Life Building (left) and the 
Metropolitan Life Tower, facing Madison Square, in New York City. 


ship’s voyage) is covered by a number of individuals, 
each of whom assumes a specified percentage of the 
risk in return for a specified percentage of the profits 
of the enterprise. There are many variations of these 
three types, but all have the same objective—to mini- 
mize the element of financial risk. 

Even this description makes it evident that the whole 
insurance industry must be based upon the mathematical 
Doctrine of Chance and upon the Law of Averages. It 
is an axiom of science that under the same conditions 
the same phenomena will always occur. So the proba- 
bility of disaster to life or limb or property can be com- 
puted if we can ascertain the number of times the com- 
binations of events that spell disaster are apt to take 
place in a given endeavor. Application of the Doctrine 
of Chance will give us this clue if the factors of disaster 
can be described in enough detail. The Law of Aver- 
ages will then tell us how many times this disaster 
will occur within a defined field if it be large enough. 


Rs" FOR INSURANCE are fixed by forecasting 
future events from a study of the aggregate 
results of similar situations in the past. To explain 
in detail how these conclusions are reached would 
take us far into the field of higher mathematics. Yet 
the reader’s endurance must be taxed while two or 
three axioms which affect insurance policies are set 
forth here, for they underlie the problems of low rates, 
adequate rates, fair rates, equal rates, and impartial 
rates. Besides, they have a strong bearing on the com- 
parative value of state and private agency insurance. 

The first is that the larger the number of units in a 
group, the more accurately their average describes the 
whole group. As one statistician has explained it, if 
one man in a passing thousand stops to tie his shoe- 
string on a certain doorstep, the fact is not significant; 
but if a hundred men in a hundred thousand do it, this 
means that a thousand men in a million probably will; 
and if this occurs, a hundred thousand men out of the 
next hundred million almost certainly will. 

Applying this to insurance, knowledge of the circum- 
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stances under which a hundred men of a given age 
group die, gives no basis for determining the death 
rate of that whole group. But the same knowledge cov- 
ering a hundred thousand men will afford the basis for 
an accurate forecast, and the premium rates may be 
fixed accordingly. A dozen voyages from London to 
Singapore afford no clue of the hazards the average 
ship must undergo on that route. Ten thousand such 
voyages afford very definite clues. Accidents which 
occur in a single trade in a hundred factories are not 
sufficient to estimate the risk involved in that trade. 
Accidents in a thousand factories may be sufficient. 

Another axiom is that in any random group of figures 
or objects, the extremes tend to offset each other in 
their effect on the whole group. Thus the life insurance 
losses caused by the occasional premature death of a 
risk are generally offset by the occasional extreme lon- 
gevity of another risk. Industrial disasters are counter- 
dalanced by occasional long periods of freedom from 
accidents. Some fire risks burn immediately after in- 
suring, but others never burn at all. Hence if the group 
of risks is large enough and financially well fortified 
enough to endure a heavy loss without disturbance, that 
loss is sure to be counter-balanced in the end. 

Again, in any large group of figures or objects, the 
units thereof tend to grade themselves into subgroups 
having common characteristics. In fire insurance, for 
example, a group of 5000 schoolhouses will consist of 
many subgroups, according to location, construction, 
fire protection and so forth. Each presents a different 
kind of fire hazard. This grouping of buildings, their 
purposes, and characteristics extends indefinitely. It 
requires a whole schedule of different insurance rates 
for buildings which to the layman may appear alike. 
The same principle applies to all kinds of insurance. 

These mathematical principles are cited to show the 
scientific basis upon which a good insurance rate struc- 
ture must rest. There is nothing haphazard about le- 
gitimate insurance, nor is it in any sense gambling 
against Chance, as many misinformed laymen have pro- 
nounced it. Quite the contrary, it is anticipating Chance 
by a cold mathematical study of the laws under which 
Chance operates. The rates are determined by actu- 
aries, statisticians who make a life profession of study- 
ing all the elements of risk involved in insuring a life, or 
a ship, or a building, or an occupation. 

Other factors besides mathematics enter into the 
structure of a sound insurance plan. As far as possible 
every insurance group must be made to bear its own 
risks. It will not do to make the sound and healthy 
pay the insurance risks of the weak and feeble, or the 
well-guarded factory pay the risks of the improvident 
one, or the competently manned ship pay the rates of 
the doubtfully manned one. 

No risk must be assumed which the insurer under 
normal circumstances cannot promptly meet—a prin- 
ciple which results in a heavy fire or marine risk ordi- 
narily being divided among several companies, so that 
catastrophe cannot affect any one of them seriously. 
Rates must be impartially and equably applied to all 
within a given rate group. 

One other consideration must be mentioned. It is a 
saying that “Insurance is not bought, but sold.” The 


human tendency to postpone any effort at self-protec- . 


tion requires aggressive selling of insurance, if suf- 
ficient numbers of risks are to be brought together to 
maintain a reasonably sound rate structure. Insurance 
salesmanship, therefore, is decidedly in the public inter- 
est, and the cost of selling insurance is an indispensable 
part of an insurance premium. 
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The practical application of these points has led to the 
development of many kinds of insurance, based pri- 
marily on the nature of the risk involved, and secon- 
darily on the type of insuring organization. Typical of 
the groups they represent are life insurance, health and 
accident, credit, casualty, surety, fire, and marine in- 
surance. 

Life insurance rates are based on the average expec- 
tancy of life of the normal human being enjoying nor- 
mal health and exposed to normal hazards. Deviations 
from these normal conditions give rise to the different 
rate groups. The age group, of course, is the basis of 
rate making. The theory is that the insured should pay 
enough in annual premiums to cover the full amount 
of his insurance, plus carrying charges, if he lives out 
his normal expectancy of life. Hence a man insuring 
late in life pays a larger annual premium than a man 
whose expectancy of life is longer. Varying physical 
conditions of policy-holders in the same age group ne- 
cessitates further sub-grouping for rates. Occupational 
hazards require additional regroupings. The rate for 
each sub-group is determined by the expectancy of life 
under these varying conditions. 

The fire insurance rate structure is still more com- 
plex. We must all die sometime, but buildings may last 
indefinitely. So the fire insurance rate-makers base 
their calculations on the fire losses of a given kind of 
structure over a given period. The larger the number 
of structures on which they can base their calculations, 
the more accurately they can fix their rates. The 
variety of different rate groups that, in justice to the 
insured must be erected, can be imagined by consider- 
ing the variety of different structures and different haz- 
ards that result from their use. 

Again, life is insured for a definite sum which the 
insured expects to cover within the period of his life 
expectancy. No one knows, however, when a fire will 
occur, if ever, or how great the loss will be. Hence the 
stability of a fire insurance fund must depend upon 
carrying the largest possible number of risks and keep- 
ing these risks as low as possible. Much of the fire 
insurance business is handled by agencies which rep- 
resent a number of companies at once. Then the in- 
surance on an expensive building can be arranged in 
one transaction by one agency though the amount in- 
volved is distributed among several companies. Thus 
the losses from a great conflagration, which might 
otherwise bankrupt a single community, are scattered 
piecemeal throughout the entire nation. 


Ace? OR CASUALTY insurance has many of 
the characteristics of fire insurance, with 
the human element thrown in. The rate structure is 
based on the hazards incident to the whole business of 
living—occupations, travel, manner of life, conditions 
of work, and similar elements combining in a multitude 
of forms to create the different rate groups. The impor- 
tance of dealing with the largest possible number of 
risks in each group is obvious here, both in rate-fixing 
and in the method of compensation, since the Law of 
Averages must be called in to furnish a calculable basis 
for distributing the loss. 

Marine insurance is unique in that practically every 
voyage has its own peculiar risks, and therefore re- 
quires a special insurance rate. The method of in- 
surance is essentially that which has descended to us 
from Corbyn Morris’s associates in Lloyd’s’ ancient 
coffee house. Marine risks in these days of giant ships 
and great fleets involve huge sums, so that the im- 
portance of large numbers of simultaneous risks and 
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the wide spreading of possible losses is at once apparent. 

This description touc!:es on the high spots of the vast 
network of insurance that protects society and industry. 
Everybody insures for something or other nowadays. 
Life insurance has endless ramifications in endowment 
policies, annuities, and the like. All kinds of industrial 
risks are covered by special insurance. Burglary insur- 
ance is an important form, allied in its basic features to 
fire insurance. Crop insurance against hail, wind, frost, 
prairie fire, and insect blight has many aspects of its 
counterpart in human life, casualty insurance. All 
kinds of individual ventures are underwritten, like ma- 
rine insurance. The typical forms of insurance outlined 
cover most of the usual risks. 


(> BY-PRODUCT of our insurance methods re- 
mains to be noted. This is the tendency of 
private insurance companies, as distinct from. state 
agencies, to promote all kinds of valuable social welfare 
efforts that can be shown to have a tangible bearing on 
human health and prosperity, and thereby to reduce in- 
surance losses. The major life insurance companies in- 
stitute public health campaigns that prolong life. The 
casualty field puts money and effort into Safety First 
campaigns. The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is the most powerful agency for fire prevention in this 
country. The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters promotes nation-wide campaigns—in the 
schools, for example—for the prevention of accidents in 
home, factory, and on the public highway. Lloyd’s 
maintains a world-wide system of marine protection 
that includes lighthouses, ship inspection, and a system 
of marine intelligence superior in many respects to 
those maintained by the great world powers. The 
whole insurance field spends, lavishly in instructing the 
public how to protect itself and its property from 
calamity. The money for all this comes from the 
policyholders’ premiums, the source from which all in- 
surance funds flow. Who shall say that they do not get 
value received in efforts of this kind? 

Up to about 1850 the insurance industry in America 
was confined to the simpler forms of life, fire, and ma- 
rine coverage. Then as our factories and mines im- 
proved in productiveness much faster than they did in 
safety, the principle of the accident policy was ex- 
panded to apply first to labor, then to insurable activi- 
ties of all kinds. So casualty insurance enterprises de- 
veloped and flourished. 

The next important extension of the casualty prin- 
ciple was into the liability field. By 1880 companies 
were formed for protecting persons legally liable for 
accidents to the lives and property for which they were 
responsible, as employers, landlords, tenants, patrons, 
or the like. With the accumulation of large capital 
funds and heavy financial responsibilities, surety insur- 
ance—as old as history and mentioned in the Proverbs 
of Solomon—took the form of bonding companies which 
insure the integrity and faithful performance of persons 
in positions of trust. Other forms of hazard insurance, 
burglary, crop insurance, etc., are comparatively recent 
developments. 

Automobile insurance is one of the latest innovations 
in the insurance industry. It offers many perplexities 
due to the risks involved in insuring an automobile. It 
may burn, it may be stolen, it may be damaged, or it 
may cause damage to a third party. Here are four 
different kinds of risks which must be included in a 
single transaction, although the four come under differ- 
ent risk groupings and ordinarily are handled by differ- 
ent types of insurance companies. It has been custom- 
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ary for one agency to issue the policy and then reinsure 
the separate risks with the proper agencies. 

Another problem is concerned with the social neces- 
sity of automobile insurance. Compulsory insurance is 
being urged in many quarters, but insurance men are 
divided as to its value notwithstanding that it would 
bring a large volume of business. Massachusetts has 
the only state law, compelling an automobile owner 
either to insure his car or show evidence of his finan- 
cial responsibility before receiving a license. State in- 
surance funds for automobiles are not contemplated. 

Insurance now ranks among the foremost American 
industries, in financial importance. In 1930 there were 
approximately 700 life insurance companies of all kinds 
—stock, mutual, fraternal, assessment, etc.—carrying 
policies in force approximating $115,000,000,000 in 
value. There were about 1100 fire and marine insur- 
ance companies, with assets of $3,250,000,000. Premi- 
ums on casualty insurance approximated $1,150,000,000. 
The financial bases of different kinds of insurance vary 
so that no one figure can represent the amount of na- 
tional wealth involved in the whole industry. The fig- 
ures for these three branches, which by no means cover 
all insurance activities, give some idea of the industry’s 
financial importance. They also indicate the public 
faith in our insurance structure—for they represent 
premiums paid by the people as a whole. Inferentially, 
they give some indication of what might happen if the 
financial health of this giant among industries were 
threatened. 


ITH THE GROWTH of the insurance industry, 
governmental regulation inevitably came 
about. The public stake was too great to permit 
any chance of diverting to private or improper use these 
great funds that the people had amassed for their own 
protection. There was need, also, of legal definition of 
the rights of policyholders and of insurance carriers in 
the organization and administration of insurance funds, 
and of creating an authority which could enforce these 
definitions. Within the industry there was need of pro- 
viding standards of rates and policies, and of settling 
claims, to which all insurance carriers must conform in 
order that competition might be beneficial instead of 
harmful. Early in the nineteenth century many states 
passed laws regulating various phases of insurance, but 
laws alone were found to be too rigid for the flexible 
and adaptable insurance business, most of which natu- 
rally consists of meeting emergencies of various kinds. 
Massachusetts was the first to adopt the policy of 
commission regulation of the application of insurance 
law in 1858; and a year later New York followed the 
example of Massachusetts. Today every state has an in- 
surance commission, or an insurance department. 
There is no national supervision of insurance, the Su- 
preme Court having declared as early as 1868 that in- 
surance is not commerce within the meaning of the 
Constitution and therefore not subject to interstate 
regulation. 

The necessity for state regulation of insurance has al- 
ways been conceded, even by the industry itself. The 
insurance field has been subject to the same kind of 
abuses of trust that other industries experienced during 
their formative periods, when there were no standards 
and no recognized limits of power or public responsibil- 
ity. Every exposure of such conditions led to remedial 
legislation, until now there is scarcely a business, except 
the public utilities, that is subject to such detailed scru- 
tiny on the part of authorized state officials as the 
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Newton Baker? 


By MARTIN L. DAVEY 


i FORMER CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO 


HE NEXT PRESIDENT of the United States will 
face two major problems of outstanding im- 
portance to the present and future well-being of Amer- 
ica. There will be many other questions of lesser sig- 
nificance calling for decision, but these two important 
things will demand the best in our national leadership. 

The first problem relates to the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the country from the serious effects of the un- 
usual depression through which we have been going. 
It seems to me that the viewpoint, mental equipment, 
character and courage of the next President mean 
vastly more than in ordinary times. We cannot endure 
mediocrity in the crucial period that is ahead of us. 

The next President should be a man of progressive 
point of view, who is not a wild radical. He should 
have a proper regard for the rights of business and 
property, but he should place human rights above 
everything else. He ought to think of government in 
terms of people first, and have a liberal conception of 
the purpose and functions of government. Judging 
the matter on this basis, Mr. Baker stands preéminent. 

Let us consider now the question of mental equip- 
ment, which would inelude the matter of personal ca- 
pacity. Mr. Baker unquestionably has one of the great- 
est minds of our time. He is a clear and logical thinker, 
and he has the advantage of a tremendous background 
of knowledge, based upon education, experience, and an 
insatiable appetite for reading worthwhile things. From 
the standpoint of eloquence, he has no superior now 
living. When you can find logic, knowledge, and elo- 
quence in the same man, you have a rare combination. 
Furthermore, Mr. Baker has demonstrated his great ex- 
ecutive capacity; his record may be justly called great, 
and it is entirely unblemished. 

When one uses the word “character” in connection 
with a man in high office, he means something of wider 
significance than the strict terms of the moral code. 
Even in the more limited moral sense of the word 
“character,” Mr. Baker has an enviable record. But the 
moral code relates to human actions, and this does not 
go far enough to encompass the real significance of 
character in high public office. This broader quality 
takes in a man’s thoughts and emotions and instincts. 
He ought to think straight; his emotions should have 
the flavor of nobility; his instincts ought to be those of 
an intelligent, cultured gentleman. On the basis of 
these specifications, Newton D. Baker fits the require- 
ments of the high office of President. 

Perhaps there is no quality that is more important in 
the Chief Executive than simple courage. A President 
must sometimes be willing to go contrary to the super- 
ficial manifestations of public opinion. It is absolutely 
necessary that he make his decisions and have the cour- 
age to carry them through. I admire the slogan cred- 
ited to Andrew Jackson, “T’ll take the responsibility.” 
This is the quality of leadership we need in the period 
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of uncertainty ahead. Mr. Baker has a fine 
type of courage, that has been demonstrated 
times without number. However, his courage 
is not the bulldozing kind, because he has the 
happy faculty of getting along with people to an 
amazing degree. People who differ from him 
continue to respect him; he generates a feeling 
of love in those with whom he deals. He is a 
gracious, cultured gentleman, who has a mind 
of his own. He knows how to say “yes” and 
make it stick; he can say “no” and make it 
easy to take. 

The wounds that have been inflicted by this 
depression are very deep. The status of mil- 
lions of people has been radically changed; in all too 
many cases it has resulted in a complete loss of their 
worldly goods. Personal suffering and privation, men- 
tal anguish and nervous strain, have combined to 
change the viewpoint of these millions who have been 
the innocent victims of our economic disorders. Their 
thinking is bad; there is a great undercurrent of unrest 
and almost audible discontent. The next President of 
the United States must have an extraordinary degree of 
human sympathy and understanding. I cannot think of 
a man who meets this supreme requirement better than 
Newton D. Baker. He is very human and sympathetic, 
and yet he is a sound and rational thinker. 

The other major problem that will have to be dealt 
with effectively, by the next*administration, is that re- 
lating to our tangled international relations. This un- 
fortunate situation is a result of a combination of forces, 
one of which is our unwise tariff policy, which has en- 
gendered a spirit of retaliation in many foreign nations. 
There is an immense task ahead of us to overcome, in 
some measure, the disastrous effects of our whole policy 
in connection with foreign relations. In most of the 
other countries of the world there is a feeling of posi- 
tive dislike and distrust of us—a sentiment that has be- 
come anti-American. We emerged from the great war 
with the friendship and confidence of most of the other 
nations. This has been steadily dissipated. 


pPxmeomarey, I am more of a nationalist than at 
any time in my life, yet I realize that we must 
live in a world made up of many countries and 
races. It is evident, also, that our world is becoming 
smaller and smaller as a result of the increasing rapid- 
ity of travel and communication. We must deal with 
these other nations, and deal with them on a basis of the 
maximum friendliness and understanding. 

This does not mean that America must become en- 
tangled in foreign complications, but it does mean that 
we must take a sensible and constructive view of our 
relations with other countries. We should do this for 
the sake of our commercial interests, if for no other 
reason. But it will be a much more comfortable world 
in which to live and travel and negotiate, if we can re- 
establish a more friendly relationship by a wiser and 
more farsighted foreign policy. 

Newton D. Baker is a full-blooded American, with 
the finest traditions of his country as a background, and 
reared in the school of its best philosophy. And yet it 
is probable that his great work as Secretary of War 
brought him the intimate acquaintanceship of more im- 


portant people in the other civilized countries than al- 


most any other American now living. He has a safely 
American viewpoint that is not provincial. I can think 
of no one who more nearly meets the tremendous and 
exacting requirements of the reconstruction period into 
which we appear to be emerging. - 








Newton D. 
BAKER 


By KATHERINE PALMER 


Te YEAR OF THE presidential election reveals 
the Democratic party rich in favorite sons and 
dark horses. The majority of its candidates are active 
rather than merely receptive, pressing their claims be- 
fore the public and frankly seeking the nomination. 
Not among these is Newton Diehl Baker of Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose name nevertheless has been mentioned 
for many months wherever politics is discussed. 

Twice Mayor of Cleveland on a reform ticket, war- 
time Secretary of War in the Wilson Cabinet, distin- 
guished member of the Bar, Mr. Baker has the neces- 
sary political background and party affiliations. His 
friends see in him the logical representative of the 
people during a year of good Democratic possibilities. 
Nevertheless Mr. Baker refuses to force himself on 
public attention. He will not organize a campaign or 
seek delegates at the convention. Thus he is not even 
the favorite son of his own state, whose delegates are 
pledged to support Governor George White in the early 
balloting. He has been out of politics for eleven years, 
and has declared that he prefers to stay out. In spite of 
all this, Mr. Baker’s popularity increases as the months 
go by. His views on public issues have been widely 
published, and the press examines his every move and 
statement for political significance. 

There are no exciting events in the life of Newton D. 
Baker to startle the imagination. He was born in Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, in December, 1871. His father 
had served as a trooper under J. E. B. Stuart in the 
Confederate forces, later becoming a country surgeon. 
In 1876 Dr. Baker was among those who traveled to 
Baltimore to hear Thomas Huxley speak at the opening 


of Johns Hopkins University; and although the son, 


Newton, was but four at the time, the proud father 
looked forward to the day when he might send him to 
the new university. 

As the boy grew older he developed two outstanding 
interests—reading and public speaking. At Johns Hop- 
kins these interests were increased by contact with 
older students in the graduate school. Among them 
was Woodrow Wilson, who lived for two years in the 
same boarding house with Baker, and whose course in 
political science was an inspiration to the younger man. 
Baker graduated from Hopkins in 1892, and spent a 
year at Washington and Lee University—completing the 
two-year law course in one, for money was not over 
plentiful in a country doctor’s house and there were 
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three younger children to be educated. There followed 
three years in the home town of Martinsburg, where he 
made a moderate success in law. 

One day a letter came from William L. Wilson, Post- 
master General in the Cleveland Cabinet, inviting 
Baker, the lawyer, to come to Washington. Mr. Wilson 
was West Virginia’s leading citizen, long a member of 
Congress, then in the Cabinet, and late in life president 
of Washington and Lee University. Dr. Baker accom- 
panied his son on the journey, and he carried an empty 
suitcase for he thought that the Postmaster General 
merely had some old law books which he wanted to 
give away. To their surprise young Baker was made 
private secretary to Mr. Wilson. When the administra- 
tion ended a year later, in 1897, Baker had saved 
enough money to make his first trip to Europe. On the 
return voyage he argued the Irish question with a fel- 
low passenger, Judge Martin A. Foran; and some 
months later he was summoned to Cleveland to join 
Mr. Foran’s firm. 

Newton Baker arrived in Cleveland, a small man, of 
refined appearance, who might have passed for a col- 
lege senior. He was shy, unmistakably the student, but 
a prodigious worker. It was by accident that he made 
his debut into Ohio politics. Too ill to address a politi- 
cal meeting in Chicago, Judge Foran asked Baker to 
take his place. The chairman was surprised to see so 
youthful a substitute. Introducing him to the audience 
he said: “Mr. Foran could not come today and has sent 
his boy to take his place. Come, my boy, tell us what 
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you know.” The audience grinned, but with character- 
istic poise the boy rose and began to speak. Smirks 
soon changed to eager interest, for Mr. Baker was 
graceful, earnest, intelligent, and forceful. 

Those were the days when Tom L. Johnson, “Golden 
Rule” Johnson, dominated the political scene at Cleve- 
land, and when Lincoln Steffens was muckraking 
among American cities. Mr. Johnson had made his 
money on privilege, as he called traction franchises; 
then he read Henry George and became converted to 
the cause of equality. Thereupon and to the end of his 
days he made a dramatic fight against corporation rule 
in politics, graft, and monopoly. He advocated a three- 
cent fare on street cars, parole and farm system for 
correction and poorhouse relief, and public ownership 
of utilities. Steffens labeled Tom Johnson “the best 
Mayor of the best governed city of America.” 

Naturally so colorful a figure captured the imagina- 
tion of young Baker. At a time when corporations 
were making him flattering offers, he deliberately ac- 
cepted the position of City Solicitor at a few thousand 
dollars a year. That was in 1902, when he was not yet 
thirty. Tom Johnson in his autobiography praises 
Baker’s ability and self-sacrifice. “Although he was the 
youngest of us, he was really head of the cabinet and 
principal adviser of us all,” he wrote. “As a lawyer he 
was pitted against the biggest lawyers of the state... . 
He did for the people for love what other lawyers did 
for the corporations for money.” 

Baker was reélected Solicitor the third time when 
Johnson lost the mayoralty and all other city offices 
went to the Republicans. Persuaded to keep his post 
by his chief, he carried on the fight for good govern- 
ment in Cleveland. After ten years in the office of 
City Solicitor, and upon the death of Johnson in 1911, 
Mr. Baker was elected Mayor of Cleveland. Baker and 
Johnson differed in personality and in method of work; 
their ideals and principles were the same. 

During these busy years Baker remained the student 
and scholar, and his reputation as an orator and leader 
grew steadily. His voice was clear and forceful; his 
speech rapid and fluent; his appeal almost entirely to 
the intellect, although on occasion he has risen to 
heights of emotion. It was Baker’s stand against De- 
mocracy’s unit rule that split the Ohio delegation of 
1912 and gave Wilson his Ohio support as against Gov- 
ernor Judson Harmon, the state’s favorite son. It was 
a hot, bored audience later in the same convention 
which was roused by an hour of Baker oratory to 
shout: “Go on! Go on!” 

Wilson and Baker were mutual admirers. Wilson 
said that Baker had a mind like chain-lightning. He 
wanted Baker for his private secretary. He offered him 
the position of Secretary of the Interior. Baker de- 
clined, because he preferred to complete his work in 
Cleveland. In March, 1916, two months after his re- 
tirement from a second term as Mayor, Wilson called 
him to Washington to become Secretary of War. 

Baker was known as a pacifist. He admitted igno- 
rance of war and such distaste of the subject that he 
had never even played with lead soldiers as a boy. But 
Wilson wanted a pacifist and an idealist to strengthen 
his hand. The diminutive war chief was sworn in while 
caricaturists rocked with glee over their opportunity. 

On the very day when Baker first met his towering 
colleagues at the war office, news arrived that Villa 
had crossed the Mexican border to kill a few Amer- 
icans. Here was a sorry situation for the war office. 
What could they expect a pacifist to do? Baker read 
the dispatches carefully and then asked advice of his 
associates. Without hesitation he sent Pershing into 
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Mexico in pursuit of the bandits. The pacifist proved 
to be a realist. 

Mr. Baker’s character and ability were clearly defined 
during the war period. He spared himself in no way. 
He studied situations thoroughly, formed definite con- 
clusions, and proceeded to act despite criticism. He 
was determined to avoid the mistakes and benefit by the 
experiences of former war secretaries. He accepted full 
responsibility, at the same time delegating complete au- 
thority to those experts whom he appointed to com- 
mand. Keenly he felt his responsibility for the young 
men he drafted into service. During his first visit to 
France he saw the dying and the dead, and was con- 
vinced of his obligation to make this a war to end wars. 
Defending his course before a Senate committee, in 
1918, he said: “No army of similar size in the history of 
the world was ever raised, equipped, or trained so 
quickly.” And authorities add that the physical and 
moral interests of an army were never so well protected. 

Mr. Baker was convinced of the rightness of Wilson’s 
principles. As he had adopted the civic reforms of 
Mayor Johnson in earlier years, he proved himself 
equally devoted toa new cause and a new chief. He 
served as Secretary of War to the end of the Wilson 
Administration, and then retired gladly to private life. 

When Mr. Baker left Washington in 1921 his fortune 
was negligible. He had served ten years as City So- 
licitor, four years as Mayor, and five years in the Cabi- 
net. He had married Elizabeth Wells of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1902, and had three children. They 
had enjoyed a happy home life in Cleveland. There 
was a workshop, a library, and garden. But in Wash- 
ington there was little chance for family life. 


INCE HIS RETIREMENT from public office, Mr. 
Baker has been building up his practice as a 
lawyer, senior member of the firm of Baker, Hostetler 
and Sidlo of Cleveland. He has represented railroads 
and some of the greatest industrial corporations in the 
country. Among his cases, as a single instance, was the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s fight with Cyrus 
S. Eaton, a minority stockholder, who resisted the pro- 
posed merger with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in 
1930. Mr. Baker was chief counsel for Youngstown. 
Mr. Eaton won his case. 

Now and again Mr. Baker has emerged into public 
prominence. He was appointed member of the Court 
of International Justice at The Hague, by President 
Coolidge, in 1928. President Hoover made him a mem- 
ber of the Wickersham Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment in 1929. At the present moment he is one of Mr. 
Gifford’s national committee of eighteen on unemploy- 
ment relief, and Protestant chairman of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 

In 1928 Mr. Baker supported Alfred E. Smith for 
president. In 1920 and 1924 he was an outstanding fig- 
ure at the Democratic national conventions. His 
League of Nations address in 1924 is considered one of 
the remarkable orations of modern times. 

“There is no subject on earth, apart from my rela- 
tions to my God and my duty to my family, which com- 
pares remotely with me with the League of Nations,” 
he said. “The acceptance of a strange and perverse fate 
called upon me, who loved the life of youth, to come to 
your. houses and ask you to give me your sons that I 
might send them into deadly places: . . . I swore my 
obligation to the dead, that in season and out, by day 
and by night, in church, in political meetings, in the 
market place, I intended to lift my voice always and 
ever, until their sacrifice was really perfected.” 

Continued on page 53 





The Tax Burden on Real Estate 


Ww A WAREHOUSE or store crammed with 
goods. Building and land are heavily 


taxed; but the goods escape taxation in 
most states. Is such a system fair? 


T= HEAVIEST tax burden in the United States is 
that of the property tax. Nearly two-thirds of 
the revenue of our average city comes from this general 
property tax. More than four-fifths of this in turn is 
laid upon real property—land and buildings. Studies 
made by the Committee on Taxation, of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
indicate that 53 per cent. of the revenue of cities of 
more than 30,000 population is produced by the tax 
upon real property. Nineteen per cent. comes from 
land, and 34 per cent. from buildings. 

This concentration of the property tax upon real 
estate conforms neither to the law nor to sound eco- 
nomic principles. The burden is nearly everywhere 
heavy, and in many communities it is destructive. 

A few authorities on taxation hold that both the de- 
pendence of local governments upon the property tax, 
and the concentration of the property tax on real estate, 
have resulted from inevitable economic conditions or 
tendencies and that it is useless to oppose them. But 
the great weight of authority, and the facts and the 
logic of the situation, are all against such a conclusion. 
The evils are avoidable, though there is no simple so- 
lution. It will remain substantially unsolved until the 
public rouses itself to work far-reaching changes both 
in the fiscal habits and in the structure of our state and 
lecal governments. 

Sound policy, tactical expediency, and constitutional 
law all require that home owners should seek redress 
through measures designed not only to benefit them- 
selves but to relieve real estate in general. Special ex- 
emptions to home owners, or even to buildings and im- 
provements as distinguished from land, are inadvisable. 
Present conditions of acute distress and aroused public 
opinion should be utilized as a unique opportunity to 
introduce fundamental improvements. In hundreds of 
important communities no real effort to tax tangible per- 
sonal property is made; in thousands of districts only 
half-hearted effort is made and the major portion es- 
capes. As for intangible personal property, exemption 
or evasion is the rule rather than the exception. 

The general property tax laws vary widely from state 
to state. At one extreme, tangible and intangible prop- 
erty has practically disappeared from the tax base for 
local purposes, real estate alone being left to bear the 
burden. At the other extreme, almost every conceiv- 
able type of personalty is required to be listed. Ex- 
cept in a small number of states, which specifically ex- 
empt them, those properties are within the reach of the 
taxing authorities. 

Among the classes of tangible personalty which it is 
difficult to assess are household and personal effects. 
There is a high percentage of unenforceable delinquen- 
cies among tenants with negligible percentage among 
home owners who have paid their real estate taxes. In 
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other words, the tax on household effects is almost as 
rigid and unescapable as the real estate tax itself for 
the man who owns his own home, but not for others. 
Exemption for household effects, sufficient to eliminate 
the necessity for taxing in the homes of persons of mod- 
erate income, is thus recommended. 

There are certain large classes of tangible property 
which can be valued with varying degrees of accuracy, 
and against which taxes can be levied with reasonable 
hope of collection. Among outstanding examples are 
the stocks in trade of merchants, goods in process of 
manufacture or in the hands of manufacturers, and the 
household and personal effects of the well-to-do. 

In this field of personal property, the Committee on 
Taxation of the President’s conference has not moved 
with entire assurance. Some of its members, from 
states where the tax on personalty has practically dis- 
appeared, feel that it can be supported only as an emer- 
gency measure in other states. Others feel that this 
type of tangible personalty possesses tax-paying capac- 
ity at least as great as that of the building in which it is 
housed. The committee has recommended that the as- 
sessment of personal property of business concerns 
should be brought up to the levei at which buildings 
and other improvements are assessed—upon the as- 
sumption, however, of a material reduction in the rate 
for both real and personal property. 

With real estate carrying its present burden, and with 
tangible personal property taxed as recommended, there 
can be no justification for the complete exemption of 
securities and other intangibles in the hands of indi- 
vidual investors. The tax jurisdiction where the owner 
of the securities resides—as distinct from the jurisdic- 
tion in which the corporate property is situated—has a 
valid claim to a partial tax. Failure to tax such in- 
tangibles causes greater inequalities than any element 
of double taxation. This is particularly true of the 
owners of bonds and preferred stocks, who in a very 
real sense (though not completely) escape the burdens 
of taxation imposed upon the corporations whose se- 
curities they hold. Such intangible property should be 
taxed upon the basis of the income, at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent., as an adjunct of the personal income 
tax. A tax of this kind is effective in Massachusetts. 

A progressive personal income tax is recommended as 
a major remedy for the present undue concentration of 
taxes upon real estate. It is practicable and fairly pro- 
ductive. In Massachusetts, for example, the personal 
income tax produced $28,000,000 in 1929, or 7.69 per cent. 
of the total taxes collected. In New York it yielded 
$84,000,000 or 7.83 per cent. of the total tax bill. 

But the state income tax should be made much more 
productive than at present. To accomplish this it will 
be necessary to make personal exemptions lower, and 
the rates on moderate incomes higher, than in most of 
the state income taxes now in force. Under the New 
York law the exemption to the head of a family with 
three dependents amounts to $5200. This dividing line 
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between exemption and taxation is too high. In the 
opinion of the Committee on Taxation of the President’s 
conference, all heads of families above, say, $2500 
should pay an income tax where such a tax is imposed. 

A corporate income tax is not only beneficial but in- 
evitable in those states which make use of the personal 
income tax. Nevertheless it should not be adopted in 
the average state unless careful adjustments are first 
made in its fiscal system, requiring time for develop- 
ment as well as technical advice. 

The weaknesses and defects of a state income tax 
upon personal and corporate income are real and grave, 
but they are markedly less serious than the evils and 
defects of the property tax. The income tax embodies 
this great practical advantage: the taxpayer has earned 
or received the income with which to pay the tax. 

The introduction of these new taxes is justified only 
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when they replace an equal volume of more harmful 
taxation. There is grave danger that the new funds 
will be used for additional expenditure, leaving the 
present tax burden on real estate intact. 

Effective check or control of public expenditures can- 
not be accomplished by discussion or by sporadic or- 
ganization. To achieve the desired aim, it is probable 
that the taxpayers of each state will find it necessary to 
organize permanent associations, guided by leaders of 
broad views and assisted by experts who give their en- 
tire time to the work of reducing costs and increasing 
efficiency. The seemingly resistless advance of public 
expenditures in the past creates grave doubt about the 
possibility of reducing public expenditures. But if ex- 
penditures cannot be reduced, their rapid rate of in- 
crease can be checked. And it is possible to secure 
more or better service for each tax dollar collected. 


Results of the Child Conference 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


W'= THE White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection adjourned in No- 
vember, 1930—it charged a continuation committee and 
its staff with the dissemination of its findings through- 
out the country. The conference was the outgrowth of 
a study of the child life of the nation by a large body 
of men and women experts. It brought together the 
most complete picture of childhood which has been as- 
sembled in this and in perhaps any country. It was 
marked by a certainty of purpose on the part of those 
who participated, due no doubt to the profound in- 
terest in the subject. 

Although the conference was a fact-finding body, the 
results obtained stirred all of those who had partici- 
pated. An endeavor has been made to put the facts as 
soon as compiled to work. We found that states and 
communities seemed to be waiting for such a mobiliza- 
tion of the Conference findings. 

We had but little machinery to stimulate follow-up 
activities throughout the country, yet the conference at 
Washington had hardly adjourned before a number of 
states had set dates for similar conferences to determine 
how the facts that had been brought together, and the 
recommended measures of betterment in child care, 
might most promptly serve state and local needs. 

The thought of the conference was not empirical. It 
grew out of community experience and clear thinking 
based upon careful studies. The material gathered was 
first put through the screen of committee approval be- 
fore it was given the stamp of the National Conference. 
It was fitting that there should be a return of this infor- 
mation to agencies concerning children, both govern- 
mental and voluntary, throughout the nation. 

Quietly and steadily the findings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection are perme- 
ating and affecting the activities of organizations and 


official agencies, raising the general standards and help- 


ing these agencies to evaluate their own programs in 
terms of others, and of the findings of the conference. 
Conferences similar to the one held in Washington, 
but differing somewhat because of local impulse, have 
been held in nineteen states—Indiana, Georgia, Utah, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Florida, Mississippi, 








Maine, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Idaho, Montana, South Carolina, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, and Arkansas. Washington will hold a conference 
on April 1, Kentucky on April 12, Iowa on April 14, and 
Oregon on May 2. The follow-up work is thus at the 
half-way point in the matter of state conferences. 

These state conferences are being followed by city 
and county meetings. Chicago held one in October, and 
Detroit in March. In Indiana alone, besides the state 
conference, there were twenty-five regional follow-up 
meetings last year. These regional conferences are 
bringing together medical groups, social welfare work- 
ers, educators, organizations of parents—groups which 
have not before found a common meeting ground. 

The findings of the White House Conference were 
condensed, as nearly as it was possible to do so, in nine- 
teen objectives under the title of “The Children’s Char- 
ter.” This charter has been taken over by organiza- 
tions, both voluntary and official, either as a whole or 
point-by-point, as aims toward which to direct their 
efforts. The circulation of the charter has within a year 
reached more than a million copies. 

A series of volumes on the health care, the education 
and training of children, and all aspects of care of the 
handicapped, is developing from the committee reports. 
Seventeen volumes were published by the middle of 
March. A total of forty will complete the volumes, 
which for some years should serve as an invaluable 
reference library on child life. 

It is much too soon to evaluate the results of the 
Washington Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
We know that much of the survey material is being 
utilized to change and improve public machinery affect- 
ing the health care, the education, and the recreation of 
children; that the recommendations of the committees 
are being used as a basis for legislation; that the find- 
ings already are modifying the curriculae of schools. 
These are results which will multiply as the findings of 
the conference pass from the experts into the minds of 
those most concerned with children and most respon- 
sible for them—the mothers and fathers of the country. 

The 1930 Conference may be said to have stimulated 
a new national consciousness in regard to children. 














Geneva: The First Phase 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 





T=: ARTICLE is written from 
Geneva in the last days of 
February, when the Disarmament 
Conference is approaching the end of 
its first phase and looking forward 
with unmistakable eagerness to the 
Easter recess. This first phase has 
been comprehended largely in a 
month-long gale of eloquence, en- 
abling the representatives of some 
sixty nations to set forth their views 
in the matter of disarmament and to 
take the first steps in the direction of 
the permanent organization of a con- 
ference which seems destined now to 
last for months if not for years. 

In reviewing this first stage, three 
details are of primary importance. 
Oddly enough, all are outside the immediate range of 
the conference, and yet exercising decisive influence 
upon it. These are the Sino-Japanese War and the ap- 
proaching elections in Germany and France. The first 
has exercised a moral influence; the other two have had 
constant practical results. Together they have pretty 
completely dwarfed all real questions of the limitation 
or reduction of armaments. 

The Sino-Japanese War, in its peculiar circum- 
stances, had something more than a general influence. 
In this struggle the world was put in the presence of a 
campaign made by a military group which had seized 
control of their country by ousting the civil and reason- 
able leaders. Without regard to Japanese commitments | 
in the Covenant of the League, in the Kellogg Pact, and 
in the Nine Power Treaty, they set out to establish the 
position of Japan in Manchuria and (as almost inevi- 
tably happens) were led to far more extensive opera- 
tions culminating in the Battle of Shanghai. | 


The League of Nations, at least in theory, was created 
to guard against just such operations, to prevent them if 
possible. World opinion was to be mobilized to take 
action against the aggressor if he refused to submit his 
case to the world tribunals appropriate. Rightly or 
wrongly, and the point does not weigh now, the League) 
saw in the Far Eastern affair as long ago as last Sep-! 
tember a situation requiring action; and the Council be- 
gan the long series of notes unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the Wilsonian course in the German case. 

All efforts proved to be futile. Japan continued, and 
gradually it became clear that the various great pow- 
ers who are members of the League, and the United 
States involved through the Kellogg Pact, were totally 
unready to resort to force to restrain Japan and to re- 
store peace in the Far East. As the Council persisted 
in making gestures, under pressure from the League 
supporters, it appeared first futile and finally ridiculous. 
The world was put on notice that in its first real test 
League machinery had broken down. 

As a background for the Disarmament Conference 
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these events were of unmistakable 
import; for the whole theory upon 
which disarmament, or even reduc- 
tion of armaments, was to be based 
was that with the growth of the 
League machinery and the evolution 
of world opinion the moment had 
arrived when it was possible to attach 
greater values to the moral safe- 
guards against war, and therefore to 
diminish armed protection of secur- 
ity. Here the whole case against the 
armed powers of Europe rested. 

For France and her allies, Belgium, 
Poland, and the nations of the Little 
Entente (Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia), were all menaced 
by the programs of territorial revi- 
sion advocated by the defeated nations of the World 
War—Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. All 
these nations had refused to accept as final the fron- 
tiers created at Paris in 1919; and as a consequence the 
sole existing guarantee of the permanent endurance of 
these frontiers lay in the double fact that France and 
her allies were armed and that Germany and her asso- 
ciates were disarmed by peace treaties. 

If, however, the development of the League machin- 
ery and of world opinion had reached a point where 
France and her associates could be sure that attempts 
forcibly to revise frontiers would be met and defeated 
through the League activities, then it was clear in ad- 
vance that they could reasonably be asked to share in 
a general movement to cut down the costs and num- 
bers of armies. But here were events in Asia giving the 
lie to all such assumptions. Moreover, as the military 
group had gained control in Japan and launched an 
offensive, so the neighbors of Germany—examining the 
program of the Hitlerites—were bound to conclude that 
events in Manchuria could be repeated with the*same 
impunity, so far as the League was concerned, in the 
Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia. 

Here is the background that must be considered when 
examining the proposals of Tardieu, of France, which 
were the initial plan presented. In effect Tardieu pro- 
posed that the League should be provided with an air 
force drawn from the member nations, and that it 
should be empowered to use this fleet against any na- 
tion which undertook forcibly to disturb the peace and 
refused to fulfil its obligations under the Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact. This was the familiar idea of a 
superstate provided with a police force to deal with law 
breakers. Here was a new statement of the French 
thesis, so old that Bourgeois proposed it at the Peace 
Conference, that security must come before disarma- 
ment, and that security could come only when there 
was force to deal with such episodes as Shanghai. 

Obviously the proposal was in itself academic, be- 
cause the British would not consent to limit their sov- 
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ereignty, and because the Americans—already outside 
the limits of the League—remained hostile to any form 
of superstate. Nor would it please the Germans and 
their allies. For them the existence of such a police 
force would constitute an eternal barrier against treaty 
revision. As for the Italians, it was equally unsatis- 
factory to them because it meant perpetuating a situa- 
tion in Europe in which France and her associates 
would remain the dominating alliance. 

If, however, from the outset there was no chance of 
adoption of the French project, it must be clear that in 
the light of both Far Eastern and European circum- 
stances the task of persuading France and her allies to 
consent to reduce their armies, while no other means 
of security was provided, was made excessively diffi- 
cult. Patently it was no longer possible to argue that 
the League constituted a moral barrier to aggression. 

Nor was it possible, in the light of the program of 
the German National Socialists, to argue that no men- 
ace exists to the security of France and her allies. Ex- 
actly as it is hard to persuade the individual to aban- 
don carrying a gun, when the newspapers are filled with 
stories of holdups, so the arguments against armaments 
fell down in the face of Japanese action. 

It was clear, therefore, once the French proposals had 
been made and the views of the other nations heard, 
that it was going to be equally impossible to force 
adoption or serious modification of the French thesis. 
In fact the conference was almost at once brought face 
to face with the deadlock which has existed ever since 
the Paris Peace Conference, a deadlock brought about 
by the refusal of armed nations to lay aside their weap- 
ons while their territorial unity was challenged by their 
neighbors, and while no security could be attained 
either by Anglo-Saxon guarantees or by some fortifica- 
tions of the powers and resources of the League. 


M zante GERMANY presented her proposals. 
They were again the expression of a national 
state of mind. The basic idea was that since Germany 
was disarmed by the treaties—and these treaties had 
stated that this German disarmament was but a first 
step in universal reduction—Germany now demanded 
as of right that others should come down to her level. 
In obedience to domestic opinion, too, the German pro- 
posals embodied demands for the destruction of all for- 
tifications on frontiers, and even indicated a wish for 
the dismantlement of the defense of Gibraltar on 
grounds which could be extended to include Panama. 

All the French proposals had been comprehended in 
the principle of security first. Similarly the German 
proposals could be summed up in the phrase equality 
above all else. Examined together, it is plain that the 
French and German proposals were totally irreconcil- 
able. The armaments of France and her allies are 
maintained to guard against forcible realization of the 
purpose of Germany and her former associates to revise 
the frontiers of 1919. But German proposals would 
sweep away all the armies and fortifications, and leave 
France bare to attack, without proposing any renuncia- 
tion of German purpose to revise frontiers. 

Once these two proposals had been submitted, it was 
clear to all—particularly in the light of the Far Eastern 
events—that no real disarmament was possible in this 
conference. It was equally obvious, given the fact that 
elections were coming both in France and Germany, 
that both Tardieu and Bruening would be compelled to 
be more not less exigent as these campaigns proceeded, 
and that both would be condemned to make their elec- 
tions at the expense of the Disarmament Conference. 
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As a consequence, there began to be heard from the 
very outset the suggestion that at least something 
might be done in the direction of humanizing warfare 
by banning the use of bugs, bombs, and gas; by exclud- 
ing submarine and aerial warfare against merchant 
ships and undefended cities. Nevertheless, voices were 
not lacking to point out at once that this would only be 
to repeat the experiment of the Hague Conference of 
1907, and reénact restrictions which were swept into the 
discard once the World War actually began. 

Similar objections were entered to projects which ex- 
tended to setting a limit upon armament expenditures 
at existing levels.) Owing to the world-wide drop in 
prices this would mean a practical increase in arma- 
ments, while even a 10 or 15 per cent. reduction in 
budgets would mean retaining the existing forces. If 
world solvency and world peace were imperiled by the 
present mountainous height of military expenditures— 
as President Hoover had so often insisted—to stabilize 
these expenditures at their present elevation would be 
to perpetuate, not remedy, the disease. 

Nevertheless, even before the floods of eloquence be- 
gan to dry up and the inevitable French crisis inter- 
vened to produce a respite—oddly enough falling day 
for.a day on the anniversary of the same episode at the 
London Conference—European observers recognized 
that for all practical purpose the conference had failed. 
The problem remaining was not to seek any extensive 
program of limitation or reduction gradually, but by a 
process of exhaustion to stretch the conference through 
technical commissions and expert discussions until the 
world forgot about it. Then would come an adjourn- 
ment based upon amicable disagreement, shrouded by 
reaffirmation of high moral principles. 

There, after all, is the point at which we now are. If 
the German elections should go to the Right—that is, if 
the Hitlerites should wrest control from Bruening—then 
the conference would automatically collapse; because 
the National Socialists are pledged to demands the mere 
presentation of which would precipitate a row. If 
events in the Far East should lead to intervention, the 
same thing would be true. But if things remain every- 
where in their present state, the next six months may 
see the conference quietly disappearing with an occa- 
sional flurry and passing signs of animation. 

What has been demonstrated again is that disarma- 
ment in Europe is out of the question until there is 
some adjustment of the political issues which divide 
great and small peoples. Until the nations seeking, and 
those refusing, revision of territorial decisions of the 
Paris treaties reach a basis of agreement, the nations 
insisting on keeping what they have will perforce stay 
armed and strive to keep their opponents disarmed. To 
all urgings to reduce their armaments they will reply 
by asking some other form of guarantee. To all argu- 
ments that arms constitute a menace to peace they will 
reply by pointing out what has happened to a relatively 
disarmed China and to a helpless Belgium. 

Since neither France and her allies on the one hand, 
nor Germany and her fellow sufferers on the other— 
given existing public sentiment in all countries con- 
cerned—can assent to any modification of principle in 
the territorial issues, the deadlock seems destined to 
last long. While it lasts discussion of disarmament is 
purely academic. The Geneva Conference was doomed 
to failure, just as the Coolidge Conference a few years 
ago was foredoomed, because the nations were bound to 
irreconcilable theses. In 1927 we wanted parity and 
Britain refused it. Now Germany wants partity and 
France security, and the two are irreconcilable. 
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Prosperity for Shackled Railroads 


T= PRESENT RAILROAD situation, in the very 
large extent in which it is conditioned by legis- 
lation, is epitomized in the statement that the railroads 
are, by law, deprived of power to make adjustments to 
meet changes in their economic environment. . 

Scarcely anything which they might do is exempt 
from federal or state supervision; and however serious 
the need for prompt adjustment may be, permission 
must commonly be sought from one or many authori- 
ties. If accorded at all, it is obtainable only after a 
process similar to a lawsuit but often more lengthy. 

Trucks travel along the highways, and boats ply up 
and down the rivers which have been made navigable 
at heavy cost to the taxpayers. All these take traffic 
away from the railroads by making competitive rates 
and changing them, when necessary, from day to day or 
even several times during the same day. But the rail- 
roads can change their rates only after thirty days’ no- 
tice, or by special permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and in any case the change may be 
suspended pending a hearing, and this suspension may 
continue as long as seven months. 

Under the long-and-short-haul clause the railroads 
are unable to meet rates made by any competitor, at 
port terminals or elsewhere, unless they can afford to 
reduce all intermediate rates to the level of the com- 
petitive rates or can obtain special dispensation from 
the commission. Such dispensations are becoming in- 
creasingly rare and difficult to secure. 

Increases in rates are almost impossible to obtain and, 
throughout the long period of the progressive decrease 
in the purchasing power of the money in which rates 
are measured and paid, compensatory adjustments in 
the rate schedules were often denied, were. rarely 
granted in full measure, and there was an actual and 
serious reduction in real rates which was not only in- 
jurious to the railroads but produced dislocations in 
other industries that have impaired the economic effi- 
ciency of the nation. 

Concrete highways now parallel a large proportion of 
the railways of the country. Over these highways are 
operated private automobiles, bus lines for passengers, 
and public and private trucks carrying freight. Where 
such operations parallel branch railway lines the. traffic 
of the branches is apt to disappear. “In one such case 
a railroad, after seeing its passenger traffic dwindle until 
there were more men in the train-crews than passen- 
gers carried, undertook to discontinue passenger ser- 
vice. The effort began in September, 1929, but it was 
not until October, 1931, that discontinuance was finally 
authorized. During most of the period trains ran sub- 
stantially empty but carried full crews. 

Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Law, upon its 
face, prescribes confiscatory rates not only for carriers 
below the average for the group to which they belong 
but for each group as a whole. This scarcely needs 
explanation. The section allows a group return which 
it declares shall equal, in the aggregate, a return at a 
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reasonable rate upon the aggregate value of the railroad 
property represented. It follows, of course, that if the 
average return for the group is at a reasonable rate 
every carrier that receives less than the average re- 
ceives less than a reasonable return. It is having the 
use of its property taken without just compensation. 

Furthermore, Section 15a contains the recapture pro- 
vision, under which half of any return in excess of 6 
per cent. must be paid to the United States. Therefore 
the actual return for the group is the fair return re- 
duced by the amount recaptured. This obviously pro- 
duces a rate of return for the entire group that is be- 
low the confiscation limit. 

This section of the Interstate Commerce Law was, 
however, so adroitly phrased that judicial relief from 
confiscation has seemed substantially impossible, and 
no suit to obtain such relief has been brought during 
the twelve years that it has been in force. Nor has the 
commission ever obeyed the statutory mandate to “ini- 
tiate” rates that would provide the fair return for each 
group; that return has never been earned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the organiza- 
tion representing the state commissions, and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, the largest organization 
of shippers in the country, now agree in recommending 
repeal of the recapture clause, the repeal to take effect 
from the date of its enactment. Such repeal is vitally 
necessary. Commission estimates place the amount 
that would be taken from the railroads, if the section 
were enforced, at more than $350,000,000. Most of it 
would come from railroads that have averaged far less 
than a fair return during the years since 1920. Much 
of the remainder would come from railroads that are 
not now earning their interest charges, and some from 
railroads actually in receivership. 

I have suggested only a few of the disabilities result- 
ing from exaggerated public regulation. Stockholders 
are limited by law in their choice of directors and offi- 
cers. Managements must obtain permission before they 
can borrow money or obtain additional capital through 
the sale of new stock. They are limited as to purchases 
of materials and supplies. They must keep prescribed 
accounts, which involve enormous multiplicity of de- 
tails, but they are not permitted to keep any additional 
accounts or records, even looking toward the solution 
of operating problems and the application of new 
economies, without permission previously obtained. 
They must burden ‘their expense accounts with esti- 
mated depreciation, instead of recognizing the fact of 
maintenance through repairs and renewals, and thus 
distort their income accounts. They must devote a 
great deal of time and money to an artificial “valuation” 
that has never been used and never will be used. No 
branch line, however unprofitable, can be abandoned 
without federal permission; and in most states no train 
can be taken off or any station closed without a long 
hearing followed by oral arguments, and often by de- 


nial of the permission sought. 
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The contrast between what happened to the railroads 
during the World War and during the Civil War repre- 
sents the difference between the situation of the rail- 
roads under regulation and when they were operated 
as business enterprises. Considering the relative de- 
velopment of the country in 1860 and in 1917, no one 
will deny that the Civil War, lasting four years, made 
relatively far greater demands upon the man-power 
and the financial resources of the nation than the eigh- 
teen months of the World War. 

During the Civil War, the railroads were able to in- 
crease the wages of employees to meet the conditions of 
the reduced supply of labor and of diminished currency 
values, and they were also free to adjust their rates, 
even from day to day, to provide funds for the higher 
wages and to offset the diminished value of the money 
in which their revenues were received. 

During the World War advances in wages were inevi- 
table, and were made, but there could be no compen- 
satory adjustments in charges without authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. That body be- 
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lieved that its duty did not permit it to forego exercise 
of its power to suspend proposed increases. It was for 
this reason and no other that during the World War 
railroads were taken out of the possession of their own- 
ers and operated by the government, at a cash cost to 
the taxpayers exceeding one billton dollars and with 
serious losses, not measurable in dollars, in operating 
efficiency and much impairment of physical condition. 

It was because of the absence of regulation that dur- 
ing the Civil War no railroad was ever taken over un- 
less it was within the theater of military operations, 
and that during the whole period from 1861 to 1865 the 
railroads of the North were reasonably prosperous, 
sharing at all times in the general business activity that 
prevailed north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Repeal of many of the present regulative provisions, 
and modification and mitigation of those that are left, 
are urgently required if the railways are to bear their 
proper share in the economic activities of the restored 
prosperity that should come to the United States when 
the present depression has run its course. 


ls There a Cure for Deflation? 
By IRVING FISHER 


Wx PRICES go so low that a dollar will buy 
what once cost a dollar and a half, the dol- 
lar has really become a dollar and a half. This has 
actually happened in the last two years, chiefly because 
money, or currency, has become scarce. 

For a salaried person—if he can keep his job—this is 
very nice. But it is not very nice for the employer who 
raises the scarce money to pay the salary; for he has to 
pay what amounts to a dollar and a half, not only on 
every dollar of payroll but on every dollar of debt. 

Consider one of the international debts. In 1925, 
England agreed to pay Uncle Sam 4 billion and 600 
million dollars. Since then she has conscientiously paid 
1 billion on the interest and 175 millions on the princi- 

_pal. Does she, then, owe us any less? Not if you mea- 
sure by the 1925 dollar. By that measure England’s 
debt has not been reduced to 4 billion and 425 millions, 

: but actually raised to 6 billion and 700 million—a 45 per 

cent. increase. 

So also the United States Government now owes 
more than ever before. The public debt was 25 billions 
in 1919, the maximum number of dollars. But today’s 
debt, “reduced” supposedly to 17.5 billions, is iain in 
terms of the 1919 dollars, 35 billions! 

Many other debts have increased in burden. While 
the number of dollars owed decreases, the dollar itself 
increases faster. 

What causes this increase in the dollar? Deflation. 

Too much debt in the first place. I mean too much 
in the whole country. A certain proportion of debtors 
are always being sold out. But when there is much 
more debt than usual, there is much more distress sell- 
ing than usual. Distress selling becomes mass distress 
selling. Selling of any kind tends to deflate prices; but 
when debtors pay banks en masse they wipe out that 
much bank deposits, and when they wipe out deposits 
faster than lenders recreate them, that means great de- 
flation. Moreover, deflation weakens every debtor’s 
collateral. It may and often does happen that the stam- 
pede to pay off debts actually increases the debt bur- 


den. It forces down prices—that is, it increases the dol- 
lar’s value faster than the number of dollars of debt di- 
minishes. If the rash debtors alone were involved, it 
would not so much matter; but when everybody’s col- 
lateral shrinks the prudent are sucked in with the rash. 
They find that the more they pay, the more they owe, 
and just because they try so hard to pay. 

When the dollar—the most fundamental standard of 
measure we have—becomes a dollar and a half, it hurts 
the business man just as if the yardstick grew to a yard 
and a half, or the bushel basket to a bushel and a half, 
and he had to make his deliveries on that basis. Until 
this individual bloating of the dollar is overcome, busi- 
ness cannot revive. 

Is there a cure? 

The precipitate shrinkage of debts made the deflation; 
but the initial expansion of debts had first produced an 
inflation. Then was the best time to act—on the way 
up. The inflation manifested itself in a rising price 
level, and this was easily visible to the index number 
expert. True, inflation may come from several causes, 
of which over-indebtedness is only one. But monetary 
science requires that both inflation and deflation be 
nipped in the bud. Now the job is twofold; first, to re- 
enlarge the circulation so as partly to compensate for its 
recent losses; second, to provide, by law, for henceforth 
regulating its flow to match the flow of business. 

Through its power over the rate of interest, and its 
power in buying and selling securities, the Federal Re- 
serve system can regulate the volume of currency. To 
this and other ends, the Farm Bureau Federation and 
other organizations have proposed to Congress various 
bills. These are sponsored by Congressman Ramseyer, 


. Congressman Strong, and Congressman Goldsborough. 


The Glass-Steagall Act has already been passed, de- 
signed to increase available credit. This may well mark 
the upturn from the trough of the depression. 

This dollar of ours for generations has gone up hill 
and down dale. To stabilize it at last would be the 
greatest achievement in economic history. 
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Beware the 
Boycott 


DVOCATES OF PEACE have been 

urging the use of economic 
boycott against Japan as an effective 
measure to stop the war in China. Just 
what does an economic boycott mean? 
Jerome D. Greene writes his viewpoint 
to the editor of the New York Times: 

“Some of the opponents of war as an 
instrument of national policy, including 
those whose opposition is based on ex- 
treme pacifist principles, have been 
lightly suggesting the use of the boycott 
enforced by governmental action, as if 
it were a weapon to which no objection 
could be made on pacifist grounds. It is 
unfortunately true that neither war nor 
economic coercion have yet been elimi- 
nated as instruments of national policy, 
as recent events have so unhappily 
shown. It would be well, however, if all 
advocates of peaceful measures for the 
adjustment of international differences 
would realize that the basis of such ad- 
vocacy is the principle that reason and 
not force should determine the relations 
of countries to each other. If this prin- 
ciple is accepted, as we all wish it to be, 
it will be recognized that the use of the 
boycott, officially enforced, is just as 
much an appeal to force as the employ- 
ment of armies and navies. 

“That circumstances may make either 
boycott or war, or both, inevitable may 
be true, but the point I wish to make is 
that the one as much as the other is an 
appeal to force and that its results in 
terms of human suffering may be equally 
severe. It is quite conceivable that the 
immediate damage done by a naval bom- 
bardment of Osaka would have less 
serious economic consequences with re- 
sultant human suffering than has been 
caused during the past five months by 
the anti-Japanese boycott in China. A 
suspension of trade between Japan and 
the United States would mean the ruin 
and incalculable suffering of hundreds 
of thousands of innocent Japanese men, 
women, and children dependent on the 
silk industry; and the loss to our cotton 
trade would mean suffering in our 
Southern States of the same kind, if to 
a less degree. 

“That the prevention of the boycott as 
an instrument of national policy presents 
a much more difficult and complicated 
problem than the prevention of war must 
be freely admitted, especially under cir- 
cumstances where it may be impossible 
to distinguish between the spontaneous 
abstention from buying by individuals 
and an organized boycott enforced, en- 





couraged or permitted by the govern- 
ment. But there is no doubt or ambi- 
guity whatever about a boycott imposed 
by governmental action. Whether justi- 
fied or not, it is an appeal to force and 
nothing else; and all the considerations 
which are leading the public opinian of 
the world today toward the settlement of 
international differences through confer- 
ence and understanding with a view to 
the highest welfare of the whole com- 
munity of nations apply just as truly to 
economic coercion as to war.” 


Our Trade 
with Japan 


HATEVER SITUATION develops in 
the East—boycott, war, or Jap- 
anese control, American commerce is 
likely to be affected. Writing in the 
Magazine of Wall Street for March 5, 
Charles Benedict shows the extent of 
trade between the United States and 
Japan, and the United States and China. 
“We are the largest customer of Ja- 
pan [both in her exports and imports]. 
We take 34.4 per cent. of all that she ex- 
ports. From her we fulfil 85 per cent. of 
our total requirements for raw silk. 
While we sell Japan less than we buy 
from her, she took 1,741,000 bales of cot- 
ton from us in 1931 (a gain of 850,000 
over 1930), 3,600,000 barrels of crude oil 
and about 1,225,000 barrels of gasoline. 
Such volume is desirable to both the 
United States and Japan. But, barring 
actual war or the suggested economic 
boycott (in which by the way this coun- 
try stands to lose more than any other), 
there is no necessity for it being severely 
curtailed. 

“With regard to our Chinese trade we 
are in a somewhat different position. If 
Japan is permitted to carry through her 
plans for the partition of China we may 
lose a growing market. For of all the 
countries of the world, China alone in- 
creased her purchases from us in 1931 
over 1930. Her cotton purchases benefit 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. She 
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You Can't Tell Where It 
Might Lead 


By Warren, from the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger 


imports Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia tobacco; wheat and timber from 
the Pacific Coast; kerosene from Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, California; iron and 
steel from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Alabama; hardware from New England; 
and machinery from the Middle West. 
“As her awakening progresses and her 
life takes on more characteristics of the 
western nations these imports will grow 
larger in volume and number unless 
checked by Japanese conquest, in which 
event our future trade with China may 
conceivably be forced to pass through 
Japan in the capacity of middleman.” 


A Vanishing 
Russian Utopia 


MERICANS WHO HAIL economic 

planning as the panacea for 
preseni-day ills must regard reports 
from Soviet Russia with increasing dis- 
may. Writing in the March Current 
History, Alzada Comstock, professor of 
economics at Mount Holyoke College, 
and a frequent visitor to Russia during 
the last ten years, describes the pitfalls 
of Soviet planning. She concludes that 
only superhuman planners could have 
avoided these difficulties. 

Dr. Comstock discusses three major 
pitfalls. The first is the chronic produc- 
tion of imperfect goods because of pres- 
sure brought to bear on industries to 
produce according to schedule. Second 
is the sacrifice of the lighter industries to 
the giants, as the Russians call the iron, 
steel, and power plants. Lastly, and of 
the greatest importance to the masses, is 
the loss of the little freedom which an 
industrial system allows labor. Describ- 
ing a labor crisis, Dr. Comstock says: 

“The control of the working force of 
the Soviet Union by the government has 
been progressively tightened in the 
course of the last two years. The new 
policy showed its head in February, 1930, 
when refusal to do loading or unloading 
work was declared to be cause for strik- 
ing a man off the employment register 
and refusing him unemployment benefit. 

“In the following September any gen- 
eral exodus from unloading work which 
‘caused a disorganization of the plan’ 
was made liable to prosecution. Unem- 
ployment insurance was abolished in 
October and it was decreed that no ex- 
cuse for refusal to work, with the excep- 
tion of illness supported by a medical 
certificate, should be considered. Unem- 
ployed persons were henceforth to be 
drafted for all kinds of work. A decree 
of December 15, 1931, further defined the 
Measures necessary for the struggle 
against labor turnover. 
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“Early in 1931 all persons competent to 
undertake railroad services were mo- 
bilized. . . . A second mobilization came 
in the late summer and early autumn 
when there was a general rounding up of 
labor to be shipped to. the less popular 
mines and construction camps. 

“In November, 1931, the government 
found it necessary to quash the ambi- 
tions of a conference of factory foremen 
who complained about the decline in the 
purchasing power of wages and urged 
an all-round increase for the lower 
grades of labor. 

“After three days of argument the 
government representative put the 


working men in their places. They must 


not speak again of a labor crisis, he said, 
for crises were unknown in the Soviet 
Union; and they were not to ask again 
for the extension to all industries of the 
recent wage increase in the coal and 
metal industries, for the reason that coal 
and metal were privileged branches of 
production, and any wage increases 
which were granted them would cer- 
tainly not be given to other industries. 

“The conference ended after its mem- 
bers received urgent but distasteful or- 
ders to increase production by extending 
the system of graduating rations accord- 
ing to the work done—a Spartan version 
of the scheme of payment by results— 
and to exercise stricter discipline. As a 
result of increased production per man, 
it would be possible to dismiss a part of 
the working forces. The Leningrad 
electric plant was told to dismiss 1000 
men, and the Skorohod shoe factory was 
requested to discharge 3000. Other fac- 
tories were given corresponding recom- 
mendations. 

“So ended the appeal of workers to a 
workers’ government for higher wages. 
Only those few who work for the giants, 
the chosen of the plan, may have the 
rewards.” 


Economics in 
Mitteleuropa 


HE OLD Austro-Hungarian mon- 

archy, which perished in the fall 
of 1918, was a natural economic entity 
despite its hodgepodge of languages. The 
new succession states proceeded to erect 
tariff barriers, causing untold economic 
hardships which play. their part in the 
world depression. For this reason there 
have been protracted efforts to effect 
customs agreements between them to 
their mutual advantage. Preferential 


tariffs between Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland are suggested by V. Nosek, in the 
Central European Observer of Prague. 

Says Herr Nosek: 

“The nations of the Little Entente, Po- 
land, Austria, and Hungary, represent a 
territory twice as large as that of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and the total of their population exceeds 
90 millions. The largest of these suc- 
cession states is Poland, whose size and 
population are more than four times as 
large as those of the smallest, Austria. 
But in general it may be stated that none 
of these states is either politically or eco- 
nomically strong enough to exercise a 
hegemony over the rest, and that despite 
many differences of race and culture, 
they present many similarities in their 
economic structure and development. 
Three of them—Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and Hungary—have no sea coast of their 
own and are therefore, more than the 
others, economically dependent on Cen- 
tral Europe. But between all of them 
very lively trade relations exist even to- 
day. Thus Hungary imports over 60 per 
cent. of her total imports from the other 
succession states and sells about 50 per 
cent. of her exports to them. Austria, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania import about 45 
per cent. from the rest, Czechoslovakia 
about 26 per cent., Poland 15 per cent. 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Austria, and 
Rumania export from 35-45 per cent. to 
the other succession states, Poland 23 
per cent. 

“If we take into consideration all the 
six succession states, it is clear that as 
a whole they are more than self-suffi- 
cient in foodstuffs (livestock, cereals, 
flour, sugar, etc.), as well as in many 
raw materials. Thus timber is produced 
and exported by all except Hungary, pit- 
coal by Poland and Czechoslovakia, lig- 
nite especially by Czechoslovakia, min- 
eral oil especially by Rumania, as well as 
by Poland, etc. In all these products, as 
well as in many industrial articles, this 
territory could be self-sufficient. 

“In general it may be said that Poland, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, and Rumania pro- 
duce and export above all live-stock, 
animal products, cereals, fruit, and raw 
materials, whereas the production of 
Czechoslovakia and Austria consists 
above all of finished goods. These two 
groups of states, the preéminently agri- 
cultural states on one hand and the pre- 
eminently industrial states on the other, 
could with advantage complete each oth- 
er’s needs to a larger extent than hith- 
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erto, for at present the industrial states 
still provide for the deficiency in their 
food production also by means of im- 
ports from overseas (wheat, flour, oil), 
whereas the agricultural states buy fin- 
ished goods, produced by Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, also from other countries, 

“Needless to say, the self-sufficiency of 
this New Central Europe could not be 
complete. New Central Europe would 
continue to depend on imports of certain 
raw materials (cotton, wool, rubber, 
hides, iron ore, etc.) and of finished 
goods, and on the other hand it would 
continue to sell its surplus production of 
cereals, timber, sugar and certain manu- 
factured goods to the rest of the world. 
It would especially remain in close con- 
tact with Germany, with whom the suc- 
cession states are even now doing brisk 
business.” 


Pros and Cons 
of Federal Relief 


OES CHARITY begin at home, or 

in Washington? Shall the 
route for unemployment relief be from 
the inside (local organization) out, or 
from the federal government in? This is 
a question uppermost in newspaper and 
group discussion. 

There is no doubt in the mind of Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and editor of its offi- 
cial magazine, the Federationist, who 
writes the following editorial in the Feb- 
ruary issue: 

“With eight million wage-earners out 
of employment in the third winter of de- 
pression, nearly one-sixth of our popula- 
tion is facing distress or starvation. Re- 
lief of these families is the paramount 
consideration. The lives and health of 
citizens are at stake—invaluable and 
irrecoverable assets. 

“In an emergency of this sort the 
question is not one of economy, but of 
urgency. ‘The unemployed are at the 
end of their resources—savings gone, 
property mortgaged, insurance used to 
its borrowing limits.... 

“The declining incomes of the em- 
ployed and the mounting volume of un- 
employment have created a relief prob- 
lem of gigantic proportions, beyond the 
limits of private or local relief. 

“Labor presents its need for relief to 
the federal government. The business 
venture of these wage-earners—namely 
that of supplying human labor power— 

has broken down. We sustain 
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"GRAIN TRAINS" arriving at Novo-Omsk to deliver grain to the state organization. 
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our plea with the following prec- 
edents in point: The bankrupt 
agricultural ‘industry was given 
aid in the form of a $500,000,000 
Farm Board and a $125,000,000 
moratorium on farm mortgages; 
the banks and railroads have a 
$2,000,000,000 emergency relief 
fund to help stabilize credit. 
“Though the business of sup- 
plying labor power has no im- 
pressive trappings, it is indispen- 
sable to all other businesses. It 
is a business in which the great 
majority of our population are 
engaged and the basic power 
which maintains our social struc- 
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ture as a going concern. Labor has an 
equal right to government aid in this 
emergency with all other business 
groups.” 

George A. Hastings, administrative as- 
sistant to President Hoover, is of the op- 
posite opinion. Mr. Hastings was a pro- 
fessional social worker before going to 
the White House. Writing in the Survey 
Midmonthly, he says: 

“Everyone with experience in admin- 
istering relief knows that the greater the 
number of agencies and the greater the 
distance between the source and the re- 
cipient, the less direct and effective it is. 
Assuming that in some localities condi- 
tions are especially serious, private funds 
inadequate and municipal credit limited 
or at an end, it does not follow that the 
only recourse is to appeal to Washington. 

“If the town or village cannot care for 
its own needy the next step is for 
county assistance. If counties and cities 
are unable to meet their responsibilities 
the next source of help is the state and 
not the federal government. In my 
opinion no city, county or locality is jus- 
tified in asking federal aid until it has 
exhausted all possibilities of private 
funds, of local public appropriations and 
of the credit of the state. If and when 
this were done and proved inadequate, it 
would be time to consider whether fed- 
eral assistance should be given. . 

“Never was our duty greater to sup- 
port our local agencies of relief, rehabili- 
tation, education, character building and 
prevention.” 


Does Depression 
Improve Health? 


Recorded by the Statistical 
Department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. 


“were 1931 health record of the 
millions of insured wage-earn- 
ers in the United States and Canada, and 
their dependents, was the most remark- 
able of all time. It is true that their 
death rate was not at the absolute mini- 
mum. But in spite of the most severe 
industrial depression of a generation, 
which lasted throughout the year, and 
in the face of a wide-spread epidemic of 
influenza during the first quarter, the 
1931 death rate exceeded the previous 
minimum by only one per cent. 

“Four months of the year—namely, 
May, August, November, and December 
—registered lower death rates than were 
ever recorded for these same months in 
any previous year.... 

“However, no one can say how 
long unfavorable business conditions can 
continue without causing an appreciable 
rise in the death rate. Thus far many 
persons have been able to fall back upon 
their savings, inasmuch as the depression 
was preceded by a long period of good 
employment at high wages, which en- 
abled families to save money. But this 
group has become smaller and smaller as 
savings accounts have been exhausted. 

“It is true, also, that relief organiza- 
tions and other health agencies have 
been giving more help than ever before 
to those who are in need. This has un- 
doubtedly postponed the bad effects of 
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unemployment upon the public health. 
Moreover, wage-earners have been com- 
pelled, by necessity, to eat less food— 
and plainer food; and this restricted diet 
has probably in many cases made for 
better health. There is no justification, 
however, for the thesis that hard times 
and good health go hand in hand. It is 
important that every vital public health 
activity be continued in 
order that the public be 
protected against the ill 
effects that usually fol- 
low from long periods 
of unemployment.” 


Justice 


Cardozo 


N Marcu 14 the 

Honorable 
Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo took his place on 
the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court 
succeeding Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, retired. Judge 
Cardozo is a New Yorker 
of Jewish-Portuguese extraction. He 
was graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity with the highest honors in 1889, and 
was admitted to the New York Bar two 
years later at the age of 21. During 
twenty-two years of private practice in 
the city, he won the esteem of his asso- 
ciates, Democrats and Republicans alike. 
In 1913 Mr. Cardozo was elected to the 
New York State Supreme Court as a 
fusion candidate, and shortly afterward 
was appointed Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals by Governor Glynn, 
Democrat. As his term neared expira- 
tion in 1926, the retirement of Chief 
Judge Hiscock opened the way for his 
further elevation. 

Appraising one aspect of Judge Car- 
dozo’s notable career, Henry W. Taft 
writes in the Journal of the American 
Bar Association: 

“Of Judge Cardozo it may be said that 
his influence among his colleagues 
springs from his elevated character, his 
disinterestedness, his thorough scholar- 
ship in law and literature, his logical 
processes, and his engaging personality. 
Then how kindly he suffers all kinds of 
men and with what mastery he meets 
opposing views! For, as he has said, he 
would not expect that his associates 
should ‘glide into acquiescence when ne- 
gation seems to question our own kin- 
ship.’ But he would awaken among 
them a sense of fellowship . . . in the 
deliberative process... . 

“By publicists, journalists and maga- 
zine writers, judges are being classified 
as progressive and conservative; and 
generally progressive judges are associ- 
ated with dissenting opinions. The terms 
‘liberal’ or ‘progressive’ have connota- 
tions of wide range. It is easier to apply 
them to the legislator, who enacts laws, 
than to a judge, who interprets them. 
But I suppose that all progressives would 
claim Judge Cardozo as one of them. 
Certainly, he not only looks backward 
but also forward; within his vision 
neither the rights of property nor the 
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exigent needs of humanity are obscured; 
and he does not remain static. 

“But despite all that, he is not a ju- 
dicial dissenter; and he believes that 
progress may be achieved by concord 
rather than by negation. His associate, 
Judge Pound, has said of him that his 
‘persuasive progressiveness . . . seldom 
leaves him in the réle of a dissenter.’ 
And that this is true is 
attested by the record 
which shows that in 
seventeen years he has 
written 555 opinions of 
the court and only 14 
dissenting opinions, an 
average of less than one 
a year.... 

“May we not attribute 
the great influence of 
Judge Cardozo, not alone 
to his. erudition in the 
law, his power of expo- 
sition, his judicial tem- 
perament, his broad cul- 
ture, but also to his 
leadership in his own 
court, which has con- 
stantly, during the pe- 
riod of seventeen years, 
made its decisions in- 
creasingly influential as precedents, be- 
cause upon vital questions arising in the 
complex civilization of this empire state, 
they have been accepted by the people as 
finally settling the law?” 





Maryland's 
Favorite Son 


““pyrrcHie oR REGRET” was the cam- 
paign slogan on which Albert 
Cabell Ritchie went to victory as Gov- 
ernor of Maryland in 1930, for the fourth 
successive time. Today Maryland offers 
her favorite son as Democratic candidate 
for President. The Maryland delegation 
to the National Convention in Chicago, 
in June, will vote for Ritchie to the bit- 
ter end. 

Writing of Ritchie in the Nation, Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, of the staff of the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, says: 

“What the candidacy of Ritchie offers 
the electorate is easily defined, but not so 
easily described. It is conservatism lim- 
ited only by rigid honesty—intellectual 
as well as financial honesty. He has 
been subjected to the severe test of 
twelve years’ continuous incumbency of 
the highest office in his state without ex- 
hibiting any symptoms of megalomania. 
His attitude toward his presidential can- 
didacy is typical of the man. His presi- 
dential boom was formally launched at a 
dinner given by a Baltimore political 
club in January, and he began his speech 
at the dinner with these words: ‘Of 
course I would like to be President; who 
would not?’ 

“There is Ritchie—honest enough to be 
honest with himself, as well as with the 
rest of the world, simple-minded enough 
to believe that the best way to protect 
his own dignity is to tell the truth, hon- 
orable enough to give his competitors 
warning that he will employ all fair 
means to secure the nomination. It is by 
no means certain that this is the best 
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political method in the present circum- 
stances, but it is Ritchie’s method, and 
by it he will stand or fall. 

“His platform, as he outlined it in that 
speech, is a return to the Jeffersonian 
theory that that country is best governed 
which is least governed... . 

“His discussion of the dole illuminates 
his whole political philosophy. He dis- 
likes and distrusts the dole system, not 
because it is expensive, and not from any 
hypocritical fear of ‘pauperizing’ the 
poor, but because it means a bureau- 
cracy so great that it would outbureau- 
crat all our bureaucracies together.” 


International 
Armaments 


** A FTER THE END of the World 

‘War everybody hoped for 

general disarmament. The carrying-out 
of this general disarmament was en- 
trusted to the League of Nations as its 
most important task, and the disarma- 
ment of Germany was to be the first step 
taken,” says K. L. Von Oertzen, in the 
lilustrirte Zeitung of Leipzig, Germany. 

“This hope has proved delusive. Arm- 
aments have not been reduced, nor has 
the League of Nations achieved any ad- 
vance in this direction. The Prepara- 
tory Commission appointed by it dis- 
persed without having effected its pur- 
pose and left nothing behind but the 
completely unserviceable and inadequate 
draft of a Disarmament Convention. 
While disarmament was being discussed 
in Geneva, vigorous competitive arma- 
ment began on every side. The pace at 
which preparations for war are being 
increased can be clearly judged from the 
growth of the expenditure incurred for 
defensive purposes. 

“For example, the expenditure on 
armaments in France has been more 
than doubled since the year 1927. 

“The question of personnel has become 
more and more a question of trained re- 
serves. If for no other reason, then be- 
cause efforts are being made everywhere 
to shorten the duration of active military 
service. The fighting strength of an 
army cannot be deduced from its peace 
strength. On the contrary, it is to be 
calculated from the figures in the care- 
fully kept lists of trained reserves legally 
bound to military service and mobiliz- 
able at any moment. The war strength 
is determined by the number of recruits 
enrolled annually and the number of 
years during which men may be called 
up for military service. 

“The reduction of the term of enlist- 
ment may lower the state of efficiency of 
the army unless suitable preventive 
measures are taken against this danger. 
Such measures include thorough mili- 
tary training of youth, conducted by the 
state, which anticipates part of the 
schooling of recruits and thus relieves 
the work during the term of enlistment; 
or else an increase in the numbers of 
professional soldiers, so that the reduc- 
tion of the term of enlistment is balanced 
by an increase in the number of trained 
instructors while, in addition, the various 
units are provided with a good stiffening 
of long-service men. France _ has’ in- 


creased the number of professional sol- 
diers in her army to 140,000. 

“Another point characteristic of the de- 
velopment of armies since the war is the 
accumulaticn of war material in peace 
times. A special part is played by the 
increase in the number of military air- 
craft. In 1923 the great military powers 
possessed 4998 aircraft; by 1931 they al- 
ready had 13,410 at their disposal. This 
rapid increase is explained by the 
fact that in all free countries it is in- 
tended, as soon as war breaks out, to 
employ bombing squadrons to shower 
gas, incendiary and explosive missiles 
on the towns of decisive political and 
economic importance in the enemy’s 
country. This method of waging war is 
being carefully prepared everywhere. 
In the preparation, international agree- 
ments are internationally disregarded; 
for the employment of arms against non- 
combatants is just as rnauch forbidden as 
the use of chemical warfare. Countries 
like Germany which have neither mili- 
tary aircraft nor sufficient other means 
of defense at their disposal are naturally 
particularly menaced and find them- 
selves in a state of alarming insecurity.” 


The Writing 
Telephone 


ow vores the _ teletypewriter 

function in offices which sub- 
scribe to the service? In a complete 
article describing the history of teletype, 
from invention to present-day use, For- 
tune for March gives this working defi- 
nition: 

“You would sit down at the machine 
which, so far as you are concerned, 
would much resemble a typewriter both 
in appearance and in operation. There 
would be a keyboard, much like a type- 
writer keyboard except for its having 
three banks of keys instead of four. 
There would also be paper on a roller, 
but it would be a roll of paper instead 
of a sheet of paper, and the roller, mo- 
tor-driven, would do its own turning. 

“As for the mechanics of getting a con- 
nection, let us suppose that you are a 
member of the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion and that you wish to communicate 
with the First National Bank of Fargo, 
North Dakota. By consulting the tele- 
typewriter directory, you would find the 
number of the teletypewriter station de- 
sired—for example, FGO 1. To place a 
call you would start the motor of your 
teletypewriter and signal the operator by 
striking a signal key on your machine. 
When the operator answered by typing 
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‘OPR’ you would give her your call by 
typing ‘FGO 1. The operator would 
acknowledge~ your call by typing ‘OK’ 
and proceed to establish the connection, 

“The typing between operators inci- 
dent to the handling of the call, as well 
as the answer by the called station, 
would appear on the paper of your tele- 
typewriter so that you would be able to 
follow the progress of‘ the call and could 
start communication without delay. For 
example, when the answer by the called 
station, ‘This is FGO 1 First National 
Bank of Fargo’, appeared on the paper 
of your machine, you would announce 
your station by typing: ‘This is Trans- 
america, 44 Wall St., calling.’ 

“These amenities concluded, you 
would write whatever you had to say to 
the First National Bank of Fargo, and 
the First National Bank of Fargo would 
write back whatever it had to say to you. 
Both your teletypewriter and the bank’s 
teletypewriter would print both ends of 
the conversation. The rapidity of your 
communication would be limited only by 
the time that you and the banker took to 
think of what you had to say, and by his 
and your speed in operating the keys. 

“There are two teletypewriter operat- 
ing drawbacks which may not at first 
sight be apparent, but which you would 
rapidly discover. In the first place, you 
cannot have a teletypewriter on every 
desk (as you have a telephone on every 
desk), because the machines cost some- 
where between $500 and $800 each. 
Therefore both you and your correspon- 
dent must leave your particular offices 
and do your communicating from your 
teletypewriter rooms. 

“In the second place, neither you nor 
he would be likely to do your own key- 
board pounding, since the amateur oper- 
ator would make very slow progress and 
altogether too many typographical errors. 
To be sure, any of your typists could 
readily learn to run the teletypewriter; 
nevertheless a teletypewriter “conversa- 
tion’ is not a dialogue between two per- 
sons, but a series of dictated messages 
between two dictating-and-operating 
pairs. 

“Knowing, then, what the teletype- 
writer is and how it works, what does it 
cost? Teletypewriter service is sold on 
a time basis, with a minimum five-min- 
ute charge, and overtime charges at one- 
minute intervals. The charge varies with 
the distance covered, ranging from 
twenty cents per five minutes within lo- 
cal telephone areas to $4.80 for five min- 
utes between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Specimen teletypewriter- costs, 
compared with other communication 
systems, are presented below.” 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


New York Telephone 
to ° 
minutes 
Philadel hia ich cscsisicatiovese's $ .80 
CICWRIANG 55k ok saa arctan ss 3.00 
I Soke coe ohia Dees vase e cs 5.00 
NEW AOTIEENS: .4i.6So ci esos 6.75 
AIDE PANGIECD ones sis o:s os eeniers 15.00 


Teletype Timed Wire Day Letter. 
5 3 150 
minutes minutes words 
$ 50 $ 50 $1.35 
1.45 96 2.16 
2.20 1.20 2.70 
3.00 1.44 3.24 
4.80 2.40 5.40 


(In five minutes over a telephone you can probably speak at least 500 words. In five 
minutes on a teletypewriter you would probably do well to average 200—allowing 
for pauses in conversation. In three minutes on Timed Wire you can probably write 


150 words. 


The Timed Wire is a new device of Western Union.) 
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Fight— 


to a Finish! 
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HYSICIANS, nurses and public health workers Failing such regular health examinations—for 
are fighting brilliantly, doggedly and untir- old and young—tuberculosis will continue to 


ingly to conquer tuberculosis. They have cut attack unwary and unsuspecting victims. 


the deathrate two-thirds in the past thirty years. 
But because the deathrate has steadily declined, 


Tuberculosis doesn’t “just happen.” Those 
in close contact with tuberculosis may contract 


many people are being lulled into a false sense of the disease if not properly guarded against in- 


security, making the fight more difficult. 


Tuberculosis is still the chief cause of death 
of persons between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five in this country. Last year, in the 
United States alone, the disease cost about 
86,000 lives. 


Not merely the underfedand undernourished 
are stricken. Many who have every ad- 
vantage that money and care can provide, 
unexpectedly develop active tuberculosis. 


There is a modern defense against mankind’s 
old enemy, once the most destructive of all 
diseases. By means of annual physical ex- 
aminations which include X-ray and other 
tests for children, and fluoroscopic or X-ray 
examinations for older persons, the presence 
of tuberculosis can be detected before seri- 


ous damage has been done to lungs, bones , \@ 


or other tissues. 





fection. Children are especially susceptible. 


Early recognition is the all-important ele- 
ment in preventing the spread of tuberculosis 
in a family. Immediately after a person is 
discovered to have the disease, every mem- 
ber of his household should have a complete 
examination. Clinics are usually available 
if a private physician cannot be afforded. 
By prompt measures, it is often possible to 
find other cases of the disease in such early 
stages that a rapid and complete cure may 


be effected. 


When each family gives this most valuable 
=! cooperation and when each doctor promptly 
searches for and reports all active cases, 
tuberculosis will be well on the way to 
extinction. 


Victory can be won in this splendid war—but 
not until all take part in this fight to a finish. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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A THE Great Wall in 
Southern Manchuria, Jap- 

anese troops by the hundreds may be 
seen any day, rubbing their feet with 
tallow. Grease or soap has always been 


a valuable friend of the soldier whose 
shoes fitted him ill, whose stockings were 


worn, and whose feet were blistered. 
Where a long-distance swimming contest 
is to be held—as when Gertrude Ederle 
swam the English Channel—trainer and 
swimmer alike pay careful attention to 
greasing the body from head to foot. 
Thus resistance to movement through 
the water is reduced and waves and 
wind hinder the swimmer less. These 
two instances are different applications 
of the problem of lubrication. 

Without lubricating oil trains would 
not operate. The nation’s daily news- 
papers would not appear. Automobiles 
would stall and stay stalled. Electric re- 
frigerators would shut down. Without 
lubrication the looms of the textile mills 
could not function. Not a wheel turns in 
industry without lubrication. 

Industry moves upon a film of oil. 
Without it industry would not move, nor 
would the human anatomy function as it 
should. Because today there is one au- 
tomobile to every four and one-half per- 
sons in the United States, lubrication is 
better understood than it was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. In 1930 the automo- 
tive industry used 495,000,000 gallons of 
lubricating oil. Nevertheless, tens of 
thousands of dollars are spent annually 
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WITHOUT lu- 
brication not a 
wheel turns in 
transportation 
or industry. 
© Ewing 
Galloway 


to pay for improper lubricants which 
damage automobiles and other equip- 
ment to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars. The cost for power, the life of 
equipment, the maximum capacity or 
output which can be obtained from ma- 
chinery, absence of vibration and noise, 
and dependability, are largely matters 
which devolve upon lubrication. 

The far-reaching consequences of lu- 
brication are not yet fully recognized. 
Many a train wreck has been due to fail- 
ure of lubrication. For example, a hot 
box may cause a shaft which had been 
improperly turned, and so _ unduly 
stressed, to overheat. Lack of lubrica- 
tion resulting in excessive temperatures 
may be the last straw, causing the axle 
to break, the car to be derailed, and 
other cars to pile up, with heavy dam- 
age. More trainwrecks are due to faulty 
lubrication than is realized, although re- 
ports may name many other causes. 

Yet, enormous quantities of lubricating 
oil and grease are purchased on the basis 
of price per gallon, pound, or barrel. 
The highest priced oil may be the least 
expensive oil when all factors are taken 
into consideration. On the other hand a 
less expensive oil may prove more eco- 
nomical because it is most suitable for 
the job. Sometimes the cheapest oil is 
the most expensive, because the wrong 
lubricant costs in wear and tear and 
more rapid deterioration of machinery. 

Railroads, utilities, and large users of 
oil are learning more and more to make 


THIS DEPARTMENT gives business men reports and suggestions 
on new methods, policies, and devices in shop and office, 


L 


in Industry 


tests and buy their lubricant upon the 
basis of performance instead of price. It 
is best for the majority of small users, 
however, to purchase well-known brands 
backed by reputable organizations who 
grade and recommend their lubricants 
according to the class of work for which 
they are intended. 

Radical and far-reaching developments 
have taken place recently in the produc- 
tion’ of synthetic lubricants, which ap- 
parently have the ability to sustain a 
protective oil film under several times 
the unit-area load of normal lubricating 
oils. These extra-pressure oils are ob- 
tained by chemically combining normal 
mineral oils and a synthetic lubricating 
base. The synthetic base apparently im- 
parts to the completed lubricant greater 
molecular strength and stability, mean- 
while lowering the viscosity ratio ma- 
terially. Ordinary heavy transmission 
and axle lubricants are able to carry 
only half the weight of the synthetic oils, 
which have a flat viscosity characteristic 
suggesting that they will be suitable as 
an all-weather lubricant for axles and 
transmissions of automobiles. 


| paneer o1ts have low specific 
gravity, high flash point, and 
light color. Since they contain no wax 
they flow at low temperatures. Their 
viscosity changes less with temperature 
than that of natural oils, so making them 
particularly valuable where extremes of 
temperature are encountered in use. 
They have outstanding resistance to 
sludge-forming oxidation, and therefore 
are valuable in the lubrication of air- 
plane engines where extremely wide 
variations in temperature occur and se- 
vere oxidizing conditions are encoun- 
tered. It is interesting to note that wax 
is the most satisfactory raw material for 
these oils, and that wax happens to he 
a by-product removed from natural lu- 
bricating fractions. Once again we see 
therefore, opportunities for developing 
an improved product from a low-value 
or waste product. (Continued on page 46) 
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MODERN STEELS 
For Modern Uses 


CIENTIFIC research and , 
modern metallurgy have 
brought about a new order of 
things by placing at the disposal 
of architects, engineers, technolo- 
gists and manufacturers, a series 
of alloy steels which may very 
properly be described as both 
stainless and rustless. 








on the 
rice. It , ; : : ‘ 
Gypical Uses: The industries and the arts are daily taking 
| users, > 
brands @ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For advantage of these metals for hundreds of 
radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- : : A 
AS: who ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane useful applications. Each grade of USS 
ricants ea re borer ela Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
‘ which ANUFACTUR and INDUSTRIAL— . é. : 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fan’, preheaters, possesses singular virtues for particular 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzics, plungers, uses. Collectively these alloys furnish an 
pments and machinery specialties. . 
yroduc- @ CHEMICAL—Vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con- able answer to the question — what metal 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- : 9 
ch & ap- ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. as adaptable: 
a a @ OIL REFINING— Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- These products are recommended accord 
times ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, : x 
icating and other refining equipment. ing as one or another of these alloys is best 
. * q FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, . : : : 
re ob- hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, suitedto thespecific requirements involved. 
normal cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and Correspondence is invited by the five sub- 
‘icating accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils, paps h U ‘ d S 
ly j @ ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and sidiary companies of the United States 
y im= supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- Steel Corporation named below a each 
greater lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, p ; 
mean- panels, and ornamental work. with respect to the particular forms of 
@ HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen equipment, ‘ } : ~ 
we. re cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- \ \\ \ WY, steel that it produces. Send for literature. 
mission trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, Vaal, WA Y ae 
cart and tableware. 
tic oils, G MISCELLANEOUS — Packing house equip- 
eee ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, r 
teristic humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch AME RICAN SH b ET AN D Tl N PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
able as boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, Sheets and Light Plates 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where e 
es and beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. AME RICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Ane Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
specific Chromium-Nickel Chromium-Alloy CARN EGIE STEEL COM PANY, Pittsburgh 
it, and Steels Steels Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
0 wax eAustenitc Derrtic ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 
“™ USS 18-8 USS 12 Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
srature = 
3 then USS 18-12 USS 17 NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
menu USS 25-12 USS 27 Pipe and Tubular Products 
a use 8 USS Chromium-NickelA lloy Steels are produced 
ice t0 under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ Russ Building, San Francisco 
prefore New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ 30 Church Street, New York City 
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YOU 


THIS MAN, “BOY!” 
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CALL 


When your bag is picked up by the 
alert, trim-uniformed Statler bellboy, 
you’re in the hands of a carefully- 
selected, well-trained young man. 

The next time you stop at a Statler 
hotel, watch your bellboy* in action. 
Observe his personal interest — his an- 
ticipation of your wants. If you are 
expecting mail, he escorts you to the 
proper clerk. If you have trunk checks, 
he takes you to the porter. For he has 
been ¢aught that such thoughtful pro- 
cedure will save time for you. 

His duties are many and varied. When 
he takes you to your room, he hangs up 
your overcoat — asks if he can care for 
your laundry — offers to open the win- 
dow or regulate the heat. He switches 
on the bathroom light, runs a practiced 
eye over the supply of soap and towels, 
demonstrates the radio loudspeaker. 
And before leaving, he inquires if there’s 
anything more he can do for you. 

And there usually is. You need 
cigarettes or magazines; you want to 
send a telegram or you have some im- 
portant errands to be run. So you turn 
to him for first aid. And you find him 
quick, eager to please, always polite... 
and never tip-greedy. 

We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of 
them have been with us for years. And 
we owe to their cheerfulness and willing- 
ness to please a good share of our reputa- 
tion for service. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are em- 
ployees. 
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Oil in Industry 


Continued from page 44 


The cost of lubrication in a_ plant 
is often needlessly high because it is an 
expense not readily recognized. Faulty 
lubrication may never appear on the in- 
voice for lubricating oil. But it inevi- 
tably shows up as a higher fuel bill, 
overtime for maintenance and repairs, 
purchase of bearings or equipment, dis- 
organized schedules caused by failure to 
live up to a program, or rejections of 
spoiled and inferior goods. 

These are wastes which may continue 
unsuspected unless someone deliberately 
searches them out and charges them 
where they belong. Lack of oil causes a 
time lag in the synchronism of mecha- 
nisms, with the result that flaws appear 
in complex woven fabrics which must be 
sold as seconds. Or long sheets of paper 
must be trimmed to a smaller size be- 
cause oil seeped through a bearing and 
caused ruin wherever it spread. If these 
expenses could be jotted down upon one 
invoice, the financial department or the 
purchasing department would see them 
immediately, charge them against lubri- 
cation and take the necessary steps to 
eliminate such wastes. These things are 
happening all over the plant, in different 
departments, where frequently conse- 
quences mask cause. They are toler- 
ated because unsuspected and persist to 
form a vicious circle of needless expense. 


STENOGRAPHER EXERTS effort 

equivalent to lifting several 
tons a day, some 75,000 depressions of the 
typewriter keys with a two-pound pres- 
sure each time. Lack of oil may increase 
the required effort enormously, mean- 
while shortening the life of ribbon and 
carbon paper. Too much oil gathers dust 
and dirt, causes increased wear and tear, 
necessitates greater energy to move the 
keys and operate the roller, and in- 
creases the likelihood of soiling the pa- 
per. So, even in such a common ma- 
chine as a typewriter, insufficient or too 
much oil constitutes an economic waste 
in which the cost of oil is insignificant 
when contrasted with the expense for 
the consequences. 

Oil may work havoc when allowed to 
stray from its proper path. Oil from an 
engine reaching a boiler may cause 
foaming, so that water is carried over 
into the steam pipes, to reach the engine 
cylinders where it may rupture castings, 
bend connecting rods and take heavy 
toll of life and property. Drops of oil 
entering a boiler tend to form soap, 
causing lumps of scale to congeal and 
sink to the bottom, to cause “bags,” 
warped boiler tubes and damaged heat- 
ing surfaces. Carried through pipes, the 
oil tends to form a dense coating which 
not only clogs pipes and increases power 
for pumpage, but ultimately reduces the 
pipe area so that pipes must be removed 
and replaced. Because they form a scale 
or coating of high insulating value, oil- 
coated feed-water heaters, kettles, and 


similar equipment interfere with heat. 


transfer, resulting in waste of heat and 
fuel, increased cooking time and other 
overlooked conditions which often ex- 
ist unsuspected for a long time with 
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heavy expense in consequence. In the 
case of air compressors, oil may collect 
in a pressure tank and become vaporized 
under the combined effect of pressure 
and heat, with the result that ultimately 
an explosion may occur. 

Considerable savings result where the 
performance of lubrication is properly 
supervised and oil reclaimed. For ex- 
ample, the crankcase oil of automobiles 
and trucks should be changed every 
1500 or 2000 miles. Thousands of con- 
cerns discard this used oil; some of them 
use it for heating the garages, etc. If 
properly reclaimed it is as good as new. 

This process consists of heating the 
oil, allowing it to stand until all foreign 
matter settles, treating with chemi- 
cals while agitating so as to assure 
thorough mixing of chemicals and oil, 
then re-heating to about 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, refining at 550 degrees, 
drawing off by vacuum, filtering and re- 
distributing for re-use. One large user 
of crankcase oil refined 44,200 gallons 
within eight months at a saving, after 
deducting all expenses, of $10,397.46. 

The reclaiming or filtering of lubricat- 
ing and cutting oils in power plants and 
factories is an important factor in keep- 
ing down lubricating costs and protect- 
ing against lubricating troubles. Even 
lubricants used for railroad journal 
boxes are being reclaimed. The oil 
which is collected in small quantities at 
various locations, brought together into 
larger containers and shipped to the cen- 
tralized treating plants is refined and 
shipped out again. Metal working plants 
separate the oil from the metal turnings 
and scrap by centrifugal separators, 
sterilizing the reclaimed oil before put- 
ting it back into use. Portable and fixed 
oil reclaiming apparatus is paying for it- 
self in hundreds of plants. 

Since lubricating oil and grease have 
such heavy responsibility in industry, 
they deserve close consideration. 

There’s money to be made and saved 
by a study of your lubricating problem. 


By-Products 
of Coke 


HE MANUFACTURE of coke affords 

an excellent example of what 
can be done with waste products. 
Twenty years ago 83 per cent. of the 
coke production was carried out in bee- 
hive ovens which allow light oils, am- 
monia, tar, and surplus gas to be dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. These 
wastes, appraised at 1910 prices, repre- 
sented an annual loss of $40,000,000. 

By the end of 1929, 90 per cent. of the 
production of coke was carried out in 
by-product ovens. The average value 
of the by-products amounted to $3.60 per 
ton of coke, as compared with $1.16 per 
ton of coke in 1910. Coke attained its 
maximum production of 60,000,000 tons 
in 1929, 

Changing conditions may tend to 
slacken manufacture of coke and coke- 
oven gas in the future; but sulphur re- 
covery in a form adapted to agricultural 
and fungible purposes, and the recovery 
of phenol in crude form, may enable by- 
product coke to hold its own. 

















ailroads of the United States have led the way out of 

past depressions and they can be depended on to do 
their share now. America has always prospered when the 
railroads were prosperous, and it is worthy of note that 
the country, as a whole, never has been prosperous when 
the railroads were not. 

Missouri Pacific will do its share in the territory it 
serves . . . Embracing the Mississippi Valley between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, the Middle West between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and virtually 
all of the Great Southwest. 

River gateways served by the Missouri Pacific include 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans 
and many intermediate crossings. Every important port on 
the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to the Rio Grande 
River on the Mexican border is served by the Missouri 
Pacific Lines. They also serve the Brownsville, Laredo and 
El Paso gateways to Mexico and operate through service 
to the Pacific Coast by way of both El Paso and Pueblo. 


When you think of this vast empire, think of Missouri 
Pacific Lines—A Service Institution—providing superior 
passenger and freight service to every important gateway 
and community between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains and between the Missouri River and 
Mexico and the Gulf. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines—route of the Sunshine 
Special, the Scenic Limited and a fleet of other deluxe 
passenger and dependable freight trains. 





Dependable 
Freight and 
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“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 





AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 






































































MR. LEECH'S forecast of a new drift of industry, away from the large city, appears simultaneously in book form, 
It .is the concluding portion of an alluring volume, "The Paradox of Plenty,’ published by Whittlesey House, 
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Toward A Simpler World 


Ee THE Roosevelt era and the 
abandonment of trust busting, 
the trend toward concentration has had 
little opposition. Big business has been 
idealized and the growth of cities has 
shown no abatement. But underneath 
these surface currents, many economic 
explorers have detected a new trend. 
Industrial decentralization is fact, not 
theory. 

This new decentralization is, however, 
also in part a process of concentration. 
Production of industrial power is cen- 
tralized more than before, but this con- 
centration of power generation for the 
purposes of the utmost and widest avail- 
ability of power, is a most economical 
form of concentrated economic activity. 

As electrical power moves itself from 
the place of generation, the centraliza- 
tion of its production involves less trans- 
port of fuel and materials—less me- 
chanical movement of all sorts—than any 
other industrial tactic. Because central- 
ized power production now makes pos- 
sible the application of adequate power 
at practically any point in the country, 
other productive processes can be and 
are being dispersed. 

Statistics of transportation show that 
power is being brought closer to the 
primary wealth of farm, mine, and for- 
est. In proportion to population, there 
is less hauling of raw material, more 
transport of manufactured goods, and 
more transmission of electric power. 
Electric power is reducing the overhead 
of transportation cost for every com- 
munity it serves. Manifestly, such ser- 
vices make for economic equalitarianism 
as between localities and regions. 

Concentration of power production in- 
volves no concentration of population. 
Hydroelectric plants generating 16,000 
horsepower may be observed in action, 
with no human being on the premises. 
Greater plants may be manned by six or 
eight men, and they are there for emer- 
gencies, not routine operations. Gigantic 
thermic plants may be seen running for 
days with no real human control. There 
are just a few observers and standbys 
about, reading the dials upon which 
everything is automatically recorded. 

Transformation of the United States 
into a new form of industrial society, 
through the interconnection of electric 
power and transmission of energy, is now 
proceeding as rapidly as the previous 
political and economic integration of 
America by railroad construction. 

When the great steam-generating sys- 
tems of the coal fields of America are 
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worked in unison with the high head- 
water power plants of the Pacific Coast, 
the steady flow of Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence, the “run of the river” plants 
like that of Keokuk on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and the great storage water- 
power plants which will be built in the 
Colorado River, a continental power sys- 
tem will have been substantially 
achieved. 

Of equal significance with the codrdi- 
nated system of electrical power produc- 
tion and distribution is the character of 
the new industrialism which is growing 
up about it. 

In the Piedmont region of the Caro- 
linas, the first quarter of the twentieth 
century witnessed a repetition of the in- 
dustrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century in the North of England. There 
was the same shift from agriculture and 
cottage industries to factories, but no 
growth of cities to correspond to the 
growth of the steam generated Babylons 
like Manchester, Leeds, Pittsburgh, or 
Chicago—which gathered into them- 
selves the great, constructive forces of 
the nineteenth century. 

The new type of industrialism which 
is seen in most characteristic form in the 
Carolinas has been subjected to much 
criticism—some intelligent, but much of 
it malicious and ignorant. In any event 
it brought to the inhabitants of those 
regions a far greater net gain of income 
and welfare than came to the people who 
lived through the great transitions from 
agriculture to factory life in regions of 
earlier industrial maturity. Moreover, 
the decentralized industrial revolution of 
that region is just getting under way. 

Whether urban critics like it or not— 
the Carolinas today are a prototype of 
the future industrialism of America. 
The mammoth metropolises of the mod- 
ern world already display signs of over- 
growth and overspecialization, which in 
the organic world foretell the doom of a 
species. 

Although energy becomes ever easier 
of access, and cheaper, the evolution of 
modern power systems is turning men’s 
thoughts toward the economics of 
energy. The more clearly it is recog- 
nized that wealth and income are results 
of the accessibility and efficient use of 
energy. the more will the mind of mod- 
ern mankind become convinced of the 
economic absurdity of the modern city. 

Because of the congestion in cities, 
there has been built up a complex sys- 
tem of distribution. There are brokers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, and warehouse men 


—all adding tremendously to the ex- 
pense of transportation and handling. As 
a result, whatever is done by the farmer 
to cut his cost of production or increase 
his yield will not help the consumer 
much until something is done to sim- 
plify distribution. 

It costs as much to take a box of 
oranges from Jersey City across the 
river to Manhattan and place it on sale 
at retail, as it does to gather the crop in 
California, sort it, pack it, and ship it 
from coast to coast. 

The waste of energy in cities is also 
enormous. Electric power used in small 
communities goes into net gains of pro- 
ductivity and better living to a degree 
not possible in the great cities where 
much of the power consumed is used 
merely to balance the handicaps of con- 
gested habitation. Great populations on 
limited areas create conditions which 
must be met by the use of a large part 
of the available power and labor of great 
communities merely to make life possible. 


ITY DWELLERS pay in _ labor, 

power, and money to get out 
of each other’s way. The per capita use 
of electricity in urban districts is high; 
but energy is diverted to subways, ele- 
vators, pumping water to great heights 
in tall buildings, and other onerous and 
costly tasks which are not required 
where people are less crowded. Electric 
traction, mostly in metropolitan cities, 
consumes a sizable portion of the total 
electrical output of urban generating 
plants. Tall buildings, shadowed streets, 
dark rooms demand an_ enormous 
amount of daytime lighting. 

Superficially, the greater per capita 
consumption of electricity in cities would 
indicate higher living standards than in 
small communities with a lower per 
capita consumption, but much of the 
urban use of electricity goes merely to 
level up the city dweller’s plane of life 
to that already enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tant of the smaller community without 
recourse to mechanical power. 

The economic tides are running s0 
strong against the great city that not 
even the powerful stimulation it has re- 
ceived from more distributable energy 
can assure its continued growth, even in 
suburban form. 

Outside these great urban belts a new 
economic localism is springing up. The 
smaller communities and the country- 
side are again headed toward economit 
self-sufficiency, and will stand in less 
and less need of the specialized goods 
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and services which they have been re- 
ceiving from the metropolitan centers on 
an increasing scale since steam power 
began its destruction of the more primi- 
tive industries of the agrarian eras. 

One of the most striking economic 
trends observable today is the decline of 
the one-industry town, compared to the 
community with more diverse industries. 
For a long time industrial diversity was 
one of the elements of metropolitan 
strength as contrasted to the smaller fac- 
tory center like Gloversville, New York, 
or Danbury, Connecticut, for instance. 

But today the small city is diversify- 
ing; and its supply of distributable elec- 
tric energy and its new facilities for dis- 
tribution afforded by the truck and mod- 
ern highways are important factors in 
that renaissance. 


w 1912 hundreds of these commu- 

nities were less industrial and 
had a less diversified business life than 
they had enjoyed twenty, thirty, or fifty 
years before. The small handicrafts, the 
local foundry, wagon shop, flour mill, and 
other such industries, had been largely 
displaced by the flood of cheaper and 
sometimes better goods from large-scale 
factories in the greater towns. 

The small industrial plants scattered 
throughout the countryside, a large part 
of them located on small, intermittent 
water powers, with the machinery 
geared directly to the ancient water 
wheel, had disappeared or were going 
out of existence when the centralizing 
forces of the steam engine and railroad 
attained their maximum effectiveness, 
about 1907. This process is still going 
on, side by side with an expansion of 
highly modern industrial activities out 
to the small communities. Simultane- 
ously with the building of hundreds of 
modern factories in the smaller com- 
munities, we had and still have the clos- 
ing down of many primitive small-scale 
plants and industries, so that mere sta- 
tistics very frequently give the impres- 
sion of an increasing concentration of 
industry, where the most significant 
trend is in the other direction. 

The wiping out of the older decentral- 
ized industry may for the time being 
surpass in volume the growth of the new 
decentralization of more advanced in- 
dustry. It is in these vast areas and 
these communities outside of the metro- 
politan center that the most interesting 
and characteristic industrial and social 
changes are now taking place. 

It is obvious that the world our de- 
scendants will live in will be a much 
simpler world than has been forecast by 
those who have been too much im- 
pressed with the temporary concentra- 
tions and complications which came on 
the heels of the steam engine and or- 
ganized industry. 

We may dismiss as out of date all pic- 
tures of gigantic cities of fifty million 
population, inhabited by morons living in 
towered warrens and served by a vast 
unitary system of automatic machinery. 
Only in power supply are we approach- 
ing that idealization of centralism. 

On the contrary, men will return to 
the soil and to the biological verities 
which alone can assure the perpetuity of 
the species. 
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serving American 
Business 


| * Bank has served American business 
for nearly a century, and numbers among 
its depositors many of the country’s 
leading organizations. It affords to its 
commercial customers the advantages 
of ample resources, complete national 
and international facilities, and the ser- 
vice of experienced officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
LONDON PARIS ~— BRUSSELS __LLIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $284,959,038.49 
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INSURANCE: Questions of State Control 


insurance industry. Like railroads, in- 
surance companies must be chartered by 
the states in which they originate, and 
then must be licensed to do business in 
any other state. Like lawyers, insurance 
agents generally must be licensed by the 
insurance departments of any state in 
which they wish to sell insurance, no 
matter where their home offices are lo- 
cated. 

Up to the end of the last century state 
regulation concerned itself generally with 
fair competition, and with seeing that 
policyholders’ and stockholders’ rights 
were protected. Then suddenly the whole 
character of the industry changed. State 
investigations of life-insurance practices 
revealed abuses and discriminations in 
certain companies, in the fixing of rates 
and in overhead financing, and disclosed 
extravagant methods. Immediately the 
state insurance authorities were given 
wider powers. 

This opened the way for bureaucracy 
to put an experimental and inexperienced 
finger into the actual conduct of the in- 
surance business, instead of confining 
itself to its legitimate function of seeing 
that the results of insurance methods ac- 
corded with the public welfare. In some 
states insurance commissioners were 
authorized to order arbitrary changes in 
rates, in accordance with popular feeling 
that they were higher than necessary. 
This might have been satisfactory if the 
commissioners could have changed also 
the Law of Averages to suit their needs. 
But since this law is impervious to the 
need for votes, the results were disastrous 
to the rate structures in several places. 
It is another instance of substituting po- 
litical urgency for economic truth. 


THER STATES permit commission- 

ers actually to fix rates for 
companies operating within their borders. 
It is as though a state official could fix 
the price of clothing, regardless of cost. 
This is not meant to imply that commis- 
sion rates are always irresponsible, but 
that they are frequently made at va- 
riance with the findings of actuaries. 

In some states, also, agents’ commis- 
sions are fixed arbitrarily by the insur- 
ance authorities, instead of by the com- 
panies that employ them, on the theory 
that the sales costs of insurance are a 
part of insurance rates and hence a mat- 
ter of public concern. This may be cor- 
rect in theory—at least the courts have 
so held it—but insurance men complain 
that the effect is to put a level commis- 
sion over a state in which selling costs 
are anything but level, and also to re- 
ward excellence and mediocrity in insur- 
ance service equally. In other instances 
state anti-trust laws interfered to pre- 
vent pooling of rates and division of 
large risks, as these were combinations 
that might restrain trade! 

About the same time a new term sprang 
into being—Social Insurance. The coun- 
try began to be aware of the relation of 
thrift, or the lack of it, to poverty, de- 
pendency, and delinquency. Sociologists 
began to consider the value of insurance 
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in preventing ill health from becoming 
permanent disability, in preventing old 
age from becoming utterly dependent, 
and thriftlessness from becoming a pub- 
lic liability. 

Workmen’s Compensation insurance is 
the most important of the various forms 
of social insurance. The premium. in- 
come on this form of insurance alone 
amounted, in 1930, to nearly $275,000,000. 
It is a natural outcome of the machine 
age. Industrial accidents became so fre- 
quent, and caused such a drain on the 
social resources of the country, that trade 
unions, insurance companies, and social 
welfare organizations all turned their at- 
tention about 1910 to creating some sort 
of insurance fund to take care of the 
casualties of industry. 

A study of the situation showed that 
two essentials were necessary for so- 
cially adequate protection from industrial 
accidents. (1) Employers must be made 
liable for accidents to their employees, 
and must contribute to an industrial in- 
surance fund. (2) Industrial insurance 
must be made compulsory; otherwise the 
plan would fail because too many of the 
lower grade workmen were unwilling to 
insure themselves voluntarily. Thus 
Workmen’s Compensation became a mat- 
ter of public policy, and subject to state 
laws. Today forty-four of our forty- 
eight states have compulsory workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

But many of the states have gone far- 
ther than this. Under the influence of 
the spirit of governmental paternalism 
which has pervaded this country re- 
cently, they have undertaken to set up 
their own funds for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Seventeen states 
maintain such funds at present. In gen- 
eral they are independently created 
funds, maintained by the premiums of 
employers, with the state fund assuming 
their accident liabilities in turn. 

Ten of these funds are in direct compe- 
tition with private casualty insurance 
companies. Under the laws, the em- 
ployer generally is given the option of 
insuring with the state fund or with pri- 
vate companies, so long as all the terms 
of the Compensation Act are complied 
with. Self-insurance is generally per- 
mitted under the same conditions. But 
seven states go to the extent of declaring 
workmen’s compensation insurance to be 
a state monopoly, thus depriving the pri- 
vate companies of any participation. 

Besides workmen’s compensation there 
are other kinds of state insurance funds, 
some old and some new. These include: 
Teachers’ pension, state employees’ pen- 
sion, hail insurance, bank guaranty, pub- 
lic deposits, fire insurance on public 
property, life insurance, land title insur- 
ance, and public official bonding. Most 
of these are mere skeleton funds of 
doubtful public value, or else are a spe- 
cies of state self-insurance. 

The existence of these funds has 
raised many serious questions, outside 
of the fact that insurance companies nat- 
urally object to artificial competition and 
prohibitive monopolies against them- 





selves, which they must pay taxes to 
maintain. On their face, state insurance 
rates are generally lower than those of 
the private companies covering the same 
risks; but, as with all other commodities, 
the first cost of insurance is not the only 
measure of its worth. 


wa EMPLOYERS have an option 
in taking out compensation 
insurance they have given private carri- 
ers 81 per cent. of their business as 
against 19 per cent. to state funds. Po- 
litical influences may have effected the 
ratio in some states, but they cannot ac- 
count for such an overwhelming verdict 
as this. As to the superior stability and 
efficiency of state insurance funds, their 
advocates have no claims to offer. State 
insurance funds become exhausted and 
fail to meet their liabilities, just as 
others do. 

The two existing state life insurance 
funds make an even sorrier showing. 
After fifteen years of existence, the Wis- 
consin State Life Insurance fund in 1926 
wrote policies aggregating $945,150, out 
of a total $1,614,726,135 written by all 
insurance carriers in that state. In Mas- 
sachusetts the state-operated General 
Insurance Guaranty Fund which operates 
a combined savings bank and life in- 
surance system through the codperation 
of private banks and life insurance com- 
panies, showed a total of $43,293,286 in- 
surance in force, out of $3,607,430,429 in- 
surance in force by all the carriers in 
the state. 

The arguments against state insurance 
funds, outside of the valid ones against 
state socialism, are that they are eco- 
nomically unsound, socially inefficient, 
and politically unwholesome. By limit- 
ing the policyholders in a given rate 
group to the citizens of a single state, the 
whole principle of the Law of Averages 
and the Doctrine of Chance, that under- 
ly the theory of insurance, is upset. A 
state as an insurance group does not 
contain enough insurable units on which 
to base a rate structure which will be 
fair to the policyholders in the multitude 
of necessary sub-groups, and at the same 
time afford a basis for safe reserve. 
Rate-making must be largely guesswork, 
or else the state rates must be based 
upon the actuarial work maintained by 
the private companies, with their world- 
wide spread of insurance experience. 

When the states do this, they throw 
away their whole case, for if their work 
must be supplemented by private enter- 
prise in order to be successful, where is 
its value to the public? On the other 
hand, if they are thus dependent upon 
private initiative, what is the sense of 
erecting state funds to. compete with the 
companies on whose prosperity they 
themselves must depend? 

Due to the same limited coverage, the 
extreme hazards that are bound to oc- 
cur can cripple or even wipe out state 
insurance funds, because their risks— 
being confined to their own citizens— 
cannot be sufficiently spread to permit 
them to operate while waiting for the 
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compensating periods of small loss which 
also are mathematically certain. Many 
state fire insurance funds, and crop in- 
surance funds, have been either wiped 
out or forced to suspend in accordance 
with this law. State bank guaran- 
tees similarly have been put out of op- 
eration. The only recourse of such state 
funds is to divide abnormally heavy risks 
with the private companies. 

Considering the comparative social 
values of state and private insurance, 
the rigidity of governmental institutions 
(together with the small coverage of 
state insurance agencies) prevents their 
rendering the special services that pri- 
vate companies extend to their policy- 
holders and to the public at large. They 
either do not offer at all, or offer in a 
very restricted way, the special medical 
and nursing service supplied by many 
casualty companies, or the health edu- 
cation service offered by the life insur- 
ance companies. Private companies are 
far more influential in public health and 
Safety First education programs than the 
state agencies, though many of these do 
all that they can. 


E COME to the question of po- 

litical intrusion. This manifests 
itself in four ways: (1) Its influence in 
the personnel of administration is as 
dangerous as it is in every phase of state 
government. (2) It interferes with the 
impartial fixing of rates, by insisting that 
favoritism be shown to the rate groups 
that can control the largest number of 
votes. Thus the less influential groups 
have to bear the burden of the difference 
between rates fixed by the strict Law 
of Averages and those fixed by the laws 
of Favoritism. (3) In the settlement of 
clams and in the payment of benefits, 
politics often forces outrageous injus- 
tices. Sometimes political influence is 
on the side of a powerful employer. 
Often it ranges itself with the strongest 
unions. The one thing it rarely does is 
to support actuaries’ figures for the sake 
of fair insurance. A vote is a vote. (4) 
Its influence is too often seen in the mal- 
administration of insurance funds—as 
many times through indifference or ig- 
norance as through outright dishonesty. 
It is no rebuttal to point out that laxity 
and dishonesty may exist in private com- 
panies also. State insurance is offered by 
its advocates, not as something just as 
good, but as something better for the 
public than private insurance. 

As to the present status of our state- 
operated insurance enterprises, this sum- 
mary is made by Dr. David McCahn, as- 
sistant professor of insurance at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania: 

“The record of state insurance as a 
whole has not been inspiring. Some 
funds have been exceptionally well man- 
aged, and point with pride to their 
achievements. Others have hopelessly 
failed. The downfall of the latter may 
be attributed to a narrowly restricted 
field of operation or a sacrifice from the 
outset of basic underwriting principles in 
the interest of lower cost. If all the 
funds are grouped together, the question 
may well be raised as to whether the 
Savings claimed have warranted the fore- 
80ing of benefits from thése other factors. 
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8.3% more 


Electricity used in 
Associated Homes 


@ An increase of 8.3% in the average annual use of elec- 
tricity was recorded during 1931 in the homes served 
by the Associated System. This gain resulted from — 


1. Success of the System in distributing load-build- 
ing appliances like ranges, refrigerators, water- 
heaters. Estimated annual revenue from all new 
business activities during 1931 totals $5,839,000. 


2. Acceptance by customers of inducement rates, 
which make possible additional use of current 


at a low unit cost. 


Over twenty thousand.new electric customers were put 
on Associated lines during the year. The sound expan- 
sion of the System’s domestic electric service provides 
an important and stable source of revenue for Associ- 


ated securities. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


sen New York 


TE 














. An Impartial Investment Service 


FOR many years in the past—but not 

during the period of extreme inflation 

and more recent deflation—this maga- 
zine undertook to answer questions asked by its 
readers regarding the investment qualities of 
various securities or types of securities. The 
time seems to be appropriate for a revival of 
that service. 

Investment inquiries received will be studied 
and answered by an expert whose experience 
includes ten years as financial editor of a 
leading monthly magazine (not this one) and 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


five years of association with a New 
York investment house. His special * 
occupation was the gathering of in- 
vestment information and the rendering of 
impartial advice. _He is now an Investment 
Counselor. 


For this service there will be a fee: $2 for 
each security to be analyzed and reported 
upon; except that if there are more than éwo 
inquiries in a single letter the price for the 
third and each subsequent security will be 
$1 only. Address: 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 


financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. 


The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these 


firms. Write direct (men- 


tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


For Inpustriat and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 


and financial houses are listed. 


These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 


simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


INVESTMENT CounsEL—A New Profession. 

(68) The growing place of this profes- 
sion in the investment field and the 
service rendered by investment 
counsel. John K. Barnes, 50 Pine 
Street, New York. ; 


“A Cuan oF Service.” A booklet de- 

(2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), dis- 

(66) cussing bond market indicators and 
a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 


Serving 9000 ComMMUNITIES, a new 26- 

(i2) page illustrated booklet, which gives 
investors an interesting picture of 
the large field covered by Cities 
Service subsidiaries, engaged in 
electric light and power, petroleum 
and natural gas industries. Included 
is a detailed statement of Cities Ser- 
vice Company’s earnings over the 
past 20 years. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New 
York. 


From LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND FoRwaARD, 

(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 
tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Report oF Unirep Founpers Corpo- 
(55) ration for six months ended May 
31, 1931, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 


Guaranty Service. A book describing 

(51) the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 


Looxinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 
(52) the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 


come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


INVESTMENT Review. Current information 
(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


“Tue Insutt Group or Pusiic UTILity 

(69) PRopeRtiIES’—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


UniTep STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 

(29) —A special folder listing all issues 
of U. S. Government Obligations 
(Bonds, Certificates, Notes and 
Bills) and giving the salient fea- 
tures of each. Offered by The Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Stock anp Bonp Rectster. A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Paciric Licutinc Corporation: A De- 

(67) scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 433 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Wuat Rich Men Know’—A booklet of 

(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


“INVESTMENTS THAT EnpurE.” Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIll., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CounseEL—How To 

(62) Cuooss.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


~~ ~~" PRINT YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON ne ee ey ee 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


| 

| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City April, 1932 

| Please have sent to the undersigned literature numbered...........,..ccccceccccccccccsccece | 
| BN cbs cA Nac ee das esa Rak ees Ge 6 tadloaeu ts a GMO as cine wise stalense Mun inusceuben nes | 
5 teens Dy ate MANGO i 5ici9 0.00 105 03 vise dwnewa aw ba6s 66000 de iie Noebeeeesanckeecsee ‘ 
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“The tendency in recent years to adopt 
practices which old-line companies have 
proved by long experience to be sound 
is encouraging, but improvements in ser. 
vice and security can be brought about 
only by increasing the expense of opera- 
tion. This would tend, however, to 
minimize the importance of the reason 
advanced for the existence of certain 
funds, and recognition of its effect should 
serve to make legislators hesitate before 
engaging the state in a type of business 
which private companies have demon- 
strated their ability to handle.” 


Ww THEN, is there any public 
support of state insurance? 
This question was put to several leaders 
of the insurance field during the prepa- 
ration of this article. The prevailing an- 
swer was that humanity in general is 
suspicious of what it cannot understand. 
When people see money constantly going 
to wealthy corporations in the form of 
premiums, and see only occasional evi- 
dences—as in death, fire, or accident—of 
these same corporations paying out any 
money, they feel they are being ex- 
ploited. They turn a willing ear to the 
promises of politicians who do not have 
to becloud their oratory with mere facts. 

Other reasons were the popular belief 
that government is always willing to do 
more for “the people” than is a corpora- 
tion; the suspicions engendered by the 
insurance investigations of twenty years 
ago, and still fostered long after the pas- 
sage of the remedial laws based on those 
investigations; the feeling that insurance 
companies were wasting the people’s 
money ‘in commissions and advertising, 
due to the constant pressure to bring in 
new business; a vague feeling that some 
of the insurance companies were too 
powerful anyway. 

It is probable that there are stronger 
reasons than these—that it was not mere 
coincidence when the sudden popular 
interest in state insurance of all kinds so 
closely followed the rise of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Here was an 
evident and necessary connection be- 
tween government and the insurance 
business. Workmen’s Compensation was 
a social necessity, and it could only be 
brought about by legal compulsion, as 
insurance men themselves agree. The 
next step was to reason that if the state 
compelled insurance it should provide 
the means of insurance, and the fallacy 
of that reasoning escaped most legislators. 
This gave the advocates of state social- 
ism their chance; and they took it, as is 
their habit. Probably many reasons like 
these have hurried states unthinkingly 
into the line of ‘business which of all 
human endeavors is probably the least 
adapted to government operation. 

The necessity for state regulation re- 
quires no comment. But regulation need 
concern itself only with results, other- 
wise regulation in itself tends to stand 
in the way of the results it demands. 
As to state participation in the business 
itself, it is difficult to find any conceiv- 
able reason from the public point of 
view. State insurance can do nothing 
that private insurance is not doing more 
efficiently; and private insurance offers 
many services outside the legitimate 
province of any democratic government. 
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The 


Newton Baker 
Continued from page 32 


The assembly was stirred by Mr. 
Baker’s appeal, but they voted down his 
resolution to include in the platform a 
plank pledging entrance into the League. 

Has Mr. Baker’s viewpoint changed 
since 1924? On leaving for Mexico at 
the end of January, 1932, he gave this 
statement to ship reporters: 

“I would not take the United States 
into the League if I had the power to do 
so, until there is an informed and con- 
vinced majority sentiment in favor of 
that action in the United States... .I 
am not in favor of a plank in the Demo- 
cratic national platform urging our join- 
ing the League.” 

Mr. Baker’s personal opinion has not 
changed. He has simply dropped the 
League as a party issue. He realizes that 
majority opinion in his own party, or 
among the wider public, does not now 
favor entrance into the League; but he 
believes that education and experience 
will bring the American people to a dif- 
ferent state of mind at some later time. 
Meanwhile he is found among those who 
have urged President Hoover to pledge 
the support of the United States to eco- 
nomic measures which the League might 
find necessary to check the war in China. 

As for Prohibition, Mr. Baker, after 
signing the Wickersham report, added an 
individual statement in which he stood 
flatly for repeal. 

“In my opinion the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment should be repealed and the whole 
question of policy and enforcement with 
regard to intoxicating liquors remitted 
to the states,” he said. 

“If, for practical reasons, immediate 
repeal be thought unattainable, a sub- 
mission of the amendment suggested in 
the report of the commission would test 
the present sentiment of the country 
and, if the amendment were adopted, 
would accomplish the double result of 
removing an arbitrary and inflexible po- 
lice regulation from the Constitution, 
where it seems to me it should never 
have been put... . 

“In my opinion the problem is in- 
soluble so long as it is permitted to re- 
quire a nation-wide federal enforcement 
of a -police regulation, at variance with 
the settled habits and beliefs of so large 
a part of our people.” 

In the second paragraph Mr. Baker re- 
ferred to the Anderson plan, which was 
published with the Wickersham report. 
The plan proposed that the Eighteenth 
Amendment be modified to place liquor 
control under Congressional regulation. 

Mr. Baker remains the practical ideal- 
ist with his eye on the facts. War 
debts and reparations cannot be sepa- 
rated, he claims. Much of the money 
borrowed by the Allies was used to 
hold the lines for sixteen months while 
we were preparing our men for the 
front. As early as 1926 he scored the 
Dawes Plan because he did not believe 
it would work. 

In a notable address at the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics in July, 1931, 
Mr. Baker discussed the world economic 
situation. “We cannot go on declaring 
economic war upon each other,” he de- 
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Where Texas Natural Gas Comes into Chicago Gas Holders 


“PEOPLES GAS” zz 1931 


VEN in 1931 The Peoples Gas 

Light and Coke Company’*, 
Chicago, showed no decline in 
net earnings. On the contrary, 
a new high record for net earn- 
ings was established. The Com- 
pany reported an increase from 
$7,197,072 in 1930 to $7,561,582 
in 1931. Operating efficiencies of 
Mr. Samuel Insull and associates 
account mainly for this con- 
tinued successful showing. 


In addition to valuable “rights” 
declared from time to time, divi- 
dends at the rate of $8 annually 
per share are paid to Peoples 
Gas stockholders. 


We distribute the securities of 
this Company and other public 
utility companies of the Insull 
Group. Send for our list of 
offerings. A Monthly Savings 
Plan is available. 


* Capital Stock listed on the New York and Chicago stock exchanges. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Des Moines 


St. Louis Cleveland 
Detroit 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Louisville Milwaukee 


Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Tulsa 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Hartford 











-clared, “ruthlessly wrecking each other’s 


industries, and disorganizing each other’s 
economic systems, without ultimately 
producing the kind of friction out of 
which many of the wars of the past have 
been generated.” 

As a remedy he suggested: 

“We once had a tariff in the United 


‘States which provided for a gradual re- 


duction to a maximum of 20 per cent. by 
annual horizontal reductions in all 
schedules containing, as originally en- 
acted, a duty in excess of that amount. 
That seems to me to hold out a very 
practical suggestion. 

“An international conference .. . could 
recommend, for general adoption, legis- 


lation in all countries, making horizon-. 


tal reductions in all schedules, to go into 
effect simultaneously, at definite rates 
over periods of years, calculated to per- 
mit the effect of the reduction to be ab- 
sorbed by domestic readjustments.” 
Mr. Baker is a champion of the World 
Court, a lower tariff, and closer inter- 
national relations. He is a defender of 
the Constitution, and believes in state 
rights and the institutions of democracy. 
After all his experience with people, he 
continues to believe in them and in their 
ability eventually to judge correctly. 
With these convictions he stands be- 
fore representatives of the Democratic 
party who will gather at Chicago in 
June. He will not push himself forward. 
But, if chosen, Newton Baker will fight. 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER'S, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S and WORLD'S WORK 


Send postage for advice where and how to go — recommended hotels, etc. 
‘or space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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‘200 


2 WEEKS 
SUMMER TOUR 


@ $200 covers all ex- 
penses on an 1868-mile 
summer tour of Ceylon 
and Southern India... 
colorful, little-known. 
Temperature littleabove 
midsummer New York. 
You see Ceylon, Trichi- 
nopoly,Madura, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Madras, 
3) and other cities. Write 
. for Summer Tour infor- 
mation to Delhi House, 
38 E.57thSt., New York, 
of your own agent. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 








Where-To-Go adv ivertising covers N. America. 


NEW YORK 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Times Sq. 109-13 W. 45thSt. Between 5th 


New York Av. & B’way 
Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
Rates & bk’t on application. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. Modern cottages, 
no housekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- 
ate rates. References required. Send for circulars. 


TRYON N. C. 


OAK HALL 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


RE ST : a Horseback rid- 


Mila “chimace: Booklets: 
NEW ORLEANS LA. 
he St. Charles 
ne 3 Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 
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THE CRUISE TO 
All EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low 
rate covers all expenses on ship and 
shore ... hotels, drives, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES . . . 54 DAYS 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France. 


s.s.LANCASTRIA..FromN.Y. 
July 2d $590 up 


Your Local Agent or 





CUNARD LINE 


25 BROADWAY, N.Y 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 5th AVE.N.Y. 


This Summer CRUISE the Whole 
MEDITERRANEAN 


62 days, $690 up, strictly first class. Students $550. 
Rates include complete shore excursions and other 
necessary expenses. 

e 


Here is the one exceptional worthwhile vacation 


cruise! Visit ALL the Mediterranean lands — 48 
world-renowned cities and places, in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents—-Europe, Africa, Asia. 


Specially chartered world-cruising liner PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON, sailing from New York July 2. 
One ship for the whole glorious trip, personally 
conducted by James Boring with complete experi- 
enced staff. 

Other Vacation Voyages : To Norway,—Around-the- 
World'— Orient — Students Tours to Europe. 

Get illustrated descriptive booklet of the trip in 
which you are interested from your travel agent or 
JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 34, 642 Fifth Ave., New York 
333_N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
91 Forsythe St., N.W. Atlanta 


RODE '185uP 
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Siac the European 
trip at Glasgow. It’s the gate 
of the Scottish Highlands and 
all the romantic region of Rob 
Roy and the “ Lady of the Lake.” 
From Scotland by splendid 
LMS trains you can make 
your way southward through 
the Burns Country to the Lake 
District, and so to Chester, to 
Stratford-on-Avon, to Sulgrave 
Manor (Washington’s ancestral 
home) and, finally, London. 
Against that background you 
will see London in its right 
perspective — the centre and 
focus of Britain and the British 
Empire. 

Come to Europe through Glas- 
gow. It’s the logical way. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 
Vice-President — Passenger Traffic 
(Dept. A34) L_M S Corporation, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from 
any LM S Ticket Agent 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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Sweden Is Refreshing 


IN a bracing climate, warmed by 
Gulf Stream winds, and under the 
magic rose skies of the long northern 
twilight, you will find new delights, 
rest and relaxation —a land of ever- 
changing contrasts. Here, in one of 
the world’s oldest civilizations, peo- 
ple know howto live. Comethis sum- 
mer! Expenses reasonable. Comfort- 
able trains, spotless hotels and re- 
nownedcooking await youinSweden. 
Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line. From 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 

SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. U 
551 FIFTH Av., NEW YORK CITY 











Where- To-Go adviceis notof thecasualvariety 
from any one’s say-so, but is vital to your 


satisfaction. It costs you only the postage. 


The success of your outing should be assured. 





35 DAYS 
$465 


Includes all expenses. Leave July 2nd and 30th. 
Visiting; Little Known Interior; latest archeologi- 
cal discoveries and handicraft centers. Small group. 
Simmons Tours, 1350 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


<7 ZA Gaye <SS 


Carefully planned tours, with specialized 
leaders, for all discrimanating travelers. 

Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE $225 to $835 


All expense tours with Ist class hotels and 
proved personal service at student tour 
| rates. uch luxurious motoring. Smail 

















All Expense Tours — Wide Selecti 
Much Motoring —Good Hotels —- Send for Booklet. 





COLONIAL TRAVEL SERVICE, 


100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Lowest price 


Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide oom. Some tours. via the Mediterranean. 


EUROP 


Spain. Small conducted parties. 


Write for Booklet * W.’ 


year. Elev ven. Pn torvey CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


re 
|1344 Harvard Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 25 








Where? When? 


Consutr the advertisers on 
these pages about the places 
you wish to see and the sea- 
sons of the year when they 
are most attractive. 
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‘How? How Much? 


Tury will tell you the best 
means of making the journey, 
and give you full information 
of costs by rail, by ship, by 
air, by motor. 





CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ SabrKoN cam 


LAKE TIMAGANI 
A North Woods Bungalow on min in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 2 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. “Same Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


COLORADO 
Come, Climb In Colorado 
LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 


Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 
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The one vacation you'll never regret 
or forget is waiting for you at the 
end of the Great Northern, the trail 
to adventure land. Which shall it 
be this year? 


Glacier Park - A Mon- 
tana Dude Ranch - Mt. 
Rainier - Mt. Baker - Mt. 
Hood - Oregon Beaches 
«Puget Sound + Pacific 
Northwest Cities-Califor- 
nia - Alaska « The Orient. 


Summer fares from the East are the 
lowest ever. Inquire about Escorted 
Tours. Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Dept. N-4, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE 6REA> 
BUILDER 
@ 


Glacier Park, 


t 2 
Ose 
and California EHS 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 


TO EUROPE when and where 
you want to go. Send us your travel 
budget. We will submitlitineraries with 
suggestions to}fit your needs, 

Write Us Now. 


BET cele Geo. £. MARSTERS, Inc. 


31 St. JAMES AVE,, BOSTON, MASS. 





























TOURS 
CUNARD 
MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGIERS, | CABIN 
MALY AND CHOICE OF ROUTES | STEAMERS 
THRU CONTINENT. $ 
ASK FOR BOOKLET 5 16u 
FRANK TOURIST CO. ALL 
tenn AVE. New yorx cry | EXPENSES 











Ask Where-To-Go for Aid _ 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
Upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
4nd their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature wiil be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 
Consider — make sure your outing’s success 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 
Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 








Boon on the 25th of every. month 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY in 
the world deserves to be seen leis- 
urely. Here is too great a wealth 
of beauty to be enjoyed hurriedly. 
Plan to make your trip to Switzer- 
land by making your headquar- 
ters at one of the many popular 
resorts from which you may make 
daily sightseeing excursions. Re- 
turn in the evening to rest in the 
crisp, rejuvenating Alpine air. 
Obtain a season ticket for 8, 15 
or 30 days... then Switzerland 
willremain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious beauty... not 
merely a succession of brilliant 
flashes. 


By all means visit Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Villars, Berne, Bern- 
ese Oberland, Thun, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Zurich, St. 
Gothard and Lugano. 


Write for Packet 219 
SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave.- New York 


: 8 Beacon Street, 
: Boston, Massachusetts. 










j You will be amazed how fa: 
you can go and how much 
5 you can see — even in two 

weeks. Santa Fe travel ex- 
} perts will save you money. 


5 All expense Escorted Tours 
on certain datesthissummer 





{ OLYMPIC GAMES 


lip Los Angeles, Cal. 
and July 30 to Aug. 14, 1932 


Santa Fe Sys. Lines 

it 1083 Ry. Exch., Chicago 

| Send free vacation booklets and map. 
lt Name 
|! Address 
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Where-To-Go advertising covers N. America. 


EWROPES495 
\ l ‘ 11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 


From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, 
i], England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
l] Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Riviera and 
| France. Nine countries, $395. Five 
| countries, $285. Ask for Folder “H.” 
(Den tor |/[ours 
= 310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 











104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature 
| ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
1408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Ask Where-to-ao Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 


Boston, for space & rates tn our department 
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motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals 
and sightseeing all included. 70 days, |} 
$21 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY, q 
ays 9189 
| penses. Land and Sea. Six Conntries $255. 
H Send for Book of 250 Conducted Tours. 


—ALL EXPENSES 
9 countries,6,000 miles by motor, $860. 
VACATION CLUB, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 









SeeScotland, England, Holland, Bel- }\tm 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and |} Hee 
THE TRAVEL GUILD. INC. 

180 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
Days 
New Lower Rates on Student Tours. All Ex- 








Tue Wuere-to-Go Bureau, Inc., 
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BY SEA...that’s the 
pleasure way to 


CALIFORNIA 


No hum drum when you go to California 
by sea ! Deck sports, swimming in open 
air pools, dancing, gay parties or glori- 
ous loafing. 

13 days from Coast to Coast. Regular 
sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Accommodations for 
first class and tourist passengers. Ask 
about round trip tours—one way water, 
one way rail, 


FASTEST, LARGEST 
FINEST LINERS 


in New York-California service 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
all new steamers 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada 
Main Office No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Authorized S. S. or R. R. agents everywhere 


Escorted 
Tours 


to the Pacific Northwest, 
the National Parks, Ca- 
nadian Rockies, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska. Vaca- 
tions without a care. 
Low all-expense rates. 


Interested in a Western 
trip? Send for free Bur- 
lington Escorted Tour 
book and tell us where 
you went to go. 


E. E. Nelson, 533 Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 














Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 





Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 








income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 














Leipzig, City of Trade and Culture 


Wx TRAVELERS are wearied 
of the regular round of 


sight-seeing in Europe, they find it a 
stimulating experience to visit Leipzig. 
This city stands after Berlin and Ham- 
burg in commercial importance in Ger- 
many. It has been famous for centuries 
as an intellectual and industrial center. 
Leipzig has old houses with high pitched 
roofs and a maze of narrow streets; but 
it has also one of the largest and most 
modern railroad stations in the world, 
and its suburbs boast the latest in 
apartment house architecture. During 
the semi-annual sessions of the Leipzig 
trade fair, every known method of ad- 
vertising claims the attention of buyers, 
and manufacturers display the newest 
products of their skill. At the same 
time the city venerates the memory of 
Goethe, Luther, Mendelssohn, Bach, and 
other men of genius who once found in- 
spiration there. 

It is probably the fair which has kept 
Leipzig up-to-date. Like many cities of 
medieval origin, it lay at the juncture of 
trade routes. Here fur merchants from 
Russia met traders from Western Europe 
on their way to the Mediterranean. As 
early as the twelfth century a regular 
season was set for barter, and farmers 
and villagers from the country round 
added their wares to the foreign goods 
on sale. Recognizing the value of the 
increasing commerce, Margraves (the 
title given dukes of the border prov- 
inces) passed ordinances in favor of the 
fairs. The first charter, which still hangs 
in the Rathhaus on Market Square, 
promised equal rights to foreign and do- 
mestic traders; and later, when wars 
harassed the country, foreigners were 
guaranteed safe conduct to and from 
Leipzig. In 1501 the fairs were of 
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such importance that Emperor Maxi- 
milian I restricted competitive markets 
within a certain radius of the city, giving 
Leipzig the monopoly of trade. 

As the centuries passed, Leipzig fairs 
gathered prestige. They have doubled in 
size since the World War, and are today 
the largest and most important trade 
fairs in Europe. Despite the depression, 
150,000 business men attended the session 
which closed on March 16 of this year. 
There were 9000 exhibits in the fifty- 
seven permanent fair buildings, and 
manufacturers and buyers represented 
seventy nationalities. The extraordinary 
demonstrations included everything from 
the construction of a concrete house in a 
few hours by a new process, to a famous 
walking doll at the toy fair which is the 
largest of its kind in the world. The fall 
fair, of fur and leather products, is 
scheduled for September 1 this year. 

Between seasons the city and its in- 
habitants are in a bustle of preparation. 
Cellars and warehouses are filled with 
goods. Brewers, chocolate-makers, fur- 
riers, book-binders, and publishers are 
busy getting ready for the next influx of 
visitors. Advance agents arrive in town 
weeks ahead of time, to receive carloads 
of samples and arrange displays. 

As for centuries past, the bell of the 
Rathhaus tolls to announce the opening 
of the fair. Then crowds pour into the 
streets, and business mingles with plea- 
sure. Keen buyers examine goods and 
compare prices before placing their or- 
ders. Clowns, sandwich men, and stilt- 
walkers amuse the throngs and lure 
buyers to the stalls they represent. High 
above the square appear colossal forms 
of familiar objects: a giant tea set of 
porcelain, see-saws, victrolas. Radios 
proclaim the superiority of certain goods. 


Whe 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


- Market Place 


THE MARKET PLACE 
at Leipzig during 
Trade Fair. At the 
right stands the old 
Rathaus, now used as 
a museum; the white 
banner marks the en. 
trance to the under. 
ground exposition half, 






















Cafés and meeting-places are noisy with 
a medley of many languages. 

Leipzig was planned in the twelfth 
century, and the general layout of the 
old section has changed little. From the 
radiate four business 
streets, among them the bruehl, street of 
the international fur exchange, always 
interesting to visitors. Exposition halls 
are grouped conveniently, and when the 
fair outgrew its allotted space a few 
years ago, a new subterranean palace 
was constructed beneath the market. 


EIPZIG HAS other attractions be- 

sides the trade fair. Long 
noted for liberalism, the city heard the 
famous debate between Johann Eck and 
Martin Luther in the sixteenth century, 
and became a center of reformation ac- 
tivity. It welcomed publishers perse- 
cuted and censored in other cities, thus 
becoming the foremost European city in 
the printing and publishing trades. An 
enormous book market grew up, which 
still draws visitors from many nations, 
and the city swarms with book-shops 
and authors. In 1813 the allied nations 
checked the advance of Napoleon at 
Leipzig. The Street of the Eighteenth of 
October, leading to a monument in the 
center of the town, commemorates that 
event. 

Leipzig is also proud of her artistic and 
intellectual history. Once Mendelssohn 
conducted concerts in the Gewandhaus, 
and Bach was organist of the Thomas- 
kirche, a quaint, tall roofed structure 
built in 1498. The university, formed by 
the migration of 400 students from 
Prague, is one of the largest and most 
influential in the country. It numbers 
among its famous sons Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, Germany’s greatest poet. 
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You cannot travel far in Germany this 
summer without being reminded that 
1932 marks the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Goethe’s death. With all other 
German cities Leipzig is celebrating by 
producing a series of Goethe plays 
throughout the summer and fall. You 
may see in Leipzig, also, the house 
where the poet lived as a student, the 
places he frequented, and exhibitions of 
his manuscripts and pictures. And of 
course there is the Auerbach House, in 
whose cellar still hang sixteenth century 
murals depicting scenes from “Faust.” 
At one end of the Goethe room stands 
the giant keg on which Dr. Faustus and 
Mephisto allegedly rode forth from the 
cellar. 

Whether you are interested in com- 
merce, education or art, Leipzig is a 
fascinating city. 


The Volga 


¥.. MAY KNOW many Russian 
songs, but probably the Ei- 
euch nyem, or song of the Volga boat- 
men, is the most familiar. In any coun- 
try’s development rivers are important, 
and so in the vastness of Russia the 2325 
miles of the Volga have played a signifi- 
cant part. The Volga bears the distinc- 
tion of being the longest river in Europe 
and the most important in Russia. 

Though open for transportation only 
after early April, when the ice has 
broken up, and subject to increasing 
shallowness through the summer, the 
Volga bore its share of the 51 million 
tons of river freight carried in 1931. 
Crossed a half-dozen times by railroads, 
the river is nowhere paralleled by them. 
So it remains an economic necessity in 
the development of Russia’s internal 
transportation. The Volga rises near 
Moscow, flowing in a generally southeast 
direction and eventually reaching the 
closed Caspian Sea, in the far south. 

If you enjoy travel by water, a four- 
day trip down the Volga will present a 
rare cross-section of Russia’s history, 
culture, and industrial development. 
Starting at Nizhni-Novgorod, where the 
Volga is joined by the Oka River, a 
steamer with first, second, and third- 
class accommodations sails each morning. 
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=> Good News 
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9 for Vacationists 


Rail fares are down and all-expense tours are offered 
at unusual reductions. This summer you can have a 
real Western vacation via Union Pacific, which serves 
15 National Parks and more of the West than any 
other railroad, including: 





Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Don’t miss the Olympic Games in Los Angeles this 
summer. Go Union Pacific and see all the West. 
Write for information about places and prices, 


UNION PACIFIC 





J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent i 
Room 254, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. : 
Please send me information and booklets about__.......-.----------+--------- ; 

' 

Batic ce Sw claw owe ne Sane lal ms ean Reearnanienaapaaca eae ay ae as ote oa ; 
1 2 eee cae ee Meas Pee es eee er mee eee eS : 
COU 5 i ns a Sw ed a en ated : 
I am interested in all-expense tours [] Grade in School (if student).......----.--. I 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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SPEAKING OF THE 
WORLD’S MOST 


FAMOUS TRAIN 


You'll appreciate the fame of the 
“FLYING SCOTSMAN” the moment 
you step aboard at King's Cross 
Station, London, and sink into its 
solid comfort. A superb train of mod- 
ern luxury with its Louis XVI restaurant 
car, barber's shop and its excellent 
cuisine prepared in the electric 
kitchen. There is no more fascinating 
way of seeing this England of ours 
than from the windows of this famous 
‘train. The East Coast route passes 
through a countryside rich in Cathe- 
drals, Castles, Abbeys and old world. 
towns. It follows the main direction 
of the historic Great North Road of 
the Romans and the scenery is varied 
and beautiful—and there is no extra 
charge for travelling on this crack 
train. The “FLYING SCOTSMAN“ 
leaves King’s Cross Station, London, 
and Waverley Station, Edinburgh, 
each weekday at 10.0 a. m. main- 
taining a tradition of 69 years: 393 
miles. in 84 hours. Write for our new 
booklet and. let’ the natural color 
views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 


. General Agent 
‘11 West: 42nd-Street;-New York 


LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from 
all tourist agencies that matter. 





The Volga 


Continued 


Nizhni-Novgorod, founded by the Rus- 
sians in 1222, has been transformed: into 
the Detroit of Russia, through the plans 
of the Austin Company of Cleveland. 
Last January workers, engineers, and 
foreign specialists gathered to celebrate 
the production of the first five. Ford cars 
in the automobile plant there.. ~~~ 

The Volga banks harbor three autor- 
omous' republics * associated * with the 
Union of Soviet:Socialist Republics. In 
the Chuvasha Republic, the 750,000 in- 
habitants wear national costumes*which 
are the admiration of ‘all’ travelérs.* This 
country, once heavily timbered, Has ‘been 
deforested to a considerable extent, and 
is today becoming “an agricultural region. 
The Tatar Republic, with its present 
capital Kazan, built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has: the difficult problem of cor- 
relating its peoples and languages—an 
intermixture of Bulgarian, Mongol, Finn, 
Russian, and Tatar. 

Farther south, on both sides of the 
river for more than 100 miles, is the 
German republic of the Volga. At the 
invitation of Catherine II in 1761, about 
27,000 German colonists settled here to 
develop the uncultivated lands. De- 
scendants of the sturdy immigrants who 
survived difficult climatic conditions, 
lack of capital, and oppression, make up 
the German republic today. The people 
retain their language, customs, and 
model villages. Precarious agriculture is 
their main occupation. 

Before reaching the German Republic, 
the tourist passes Ulianovsk, birthplace 
of the great Lenin. Farther to the 
south is Samara, the grain center of the 
Volga district. 

Stalingrad is reached at six o’clock on 
the morning of the fifth day. In Stalin- 
grad tractors are made in the largest 
tractor. plant inthe world; 2825 were 
produced in the month of January this 
year. The city is in the Donetz coal 
region and will become increasingly im- 
portant as an industrial center. 

From Stalingrad you may go on to 
Astrakhan by boat, but the tours ar- 
ranged by Intourist, the official tourist 
agency of Russia, transfer you here to 
trains bound for Moscow (on the’ six- 
teen-day trip) or through Georgia and 
back to Kiev (on the thirty-day trip). 
Prices of these excursions range from $5 
to $26 a day. 


@ @ May Day in Russia means a na- 
tion in holiday. For two days no work— 
nothing but marching, singing, speeches, 
games, dancing—over the entire land. 
This year it brings the opening of the 
Dnieper River Dam at Dnieprostroi, the 
largest hydro-electric plant in the world. 
Started in 1927,-completed at a cost of 
$110,000,000, it has a capacity of 800,000 
horsepower. Colonel Hugh L. Cooper, 
builder of the Muscle Shoals plant, has 
supervised the work, codperating with 
Russian engineers. The dam raises the 
level of the Dnieper River 37 meters, 
making it navigable all the way to Smol- 
ensk, about 500 miles beyond. Electric 
power will be distributed over a terri- 
tory of 200 miles’ radius. 
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Open Adventures - 









Live your own adventure story. 
Scale mountains, glaciers, shoot 
rapids, film wild animals... or 
ride easy trails. 
Yellowstone Park (through new Gallatin 
Gateway), Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma—Puget 
Sound country; Mt. Rainier, Olympic Penin- 
sula, Portland, Victoria, Vancouver, Alaska. 
Summer Fares—Lowest Ever. Include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado—no extra cost. Join an all- 
expense tour. Just like a big house party. Or 
go independently. 
Take the de luxe roller-bearing Olympian. 
The sootless, cinderless, electrified route— 
scenically supreme. Open observation cars. 
Complete details gladly furnished—write 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass. Traffic Mér. 1500-15 
816 Union Station, Chicago, 111. ' 


Ohe MILWAUKEE 


CTRIFIED Oven 7H ROCKIES 
_ TO THE SE ROAD 

















For Diseases of the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheumatism 
and nervous disorders, visit 


BAD-NAUHEIM 


Germany © 








the World’s Spa popular with Amer- 
icans. Wonderful carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae. 

William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, 
Heart Research Institute. 











Plenty of amusements, famous or- 
chestra, opera, various sports — new 
golf links—motor trips. Excellent 
hotel accommodation, 










Informations: 






German Tourist Inf. Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or. any first-class travel agency 



































History in the Making 


Continued from page 19 


of government, reaches its focal point 
when President Hoover asks Congress to 
empower him to reorganize government 
bureaus (February 17). Democratic 
leaders, asserting that Republicans claim 
too much credit for bipartisan relief 
measures, seize the issue as one requiring 
Democratic solution; and on February 
23 the House institutes its own inquiry, 
later adopting a tentative plan to com- 
bine the army and navy departments 
(February 24). 


PraisE for the broad relief measures 
and the non-partisan  statesmanship 
sponsoring them is given (February 22) 
by the American Bankers Association. 


Actinc at the request of President 
Hoover, and threatened by Congress with 
legislation if it does not remedy the sit- 
uation itself, the New York Stock Ex- 
change moves (February 18) to curb 
short selling, dominated recently by 
twenty men. After April 1 no broker 
can use a client’s stock for lending pur- 
poses without specific written consent. 


Over protests of leaders in both parties, 
the House passes, 205 to 109, the Almon 
relief bill of the Democrats (February 
27). It provides for an authorization of 
$132,500,000 to be loaned to the states for 
use in emergency highway construction. 
While the loans will not be due for ten 
years, the bill states that the expendi- 
tures to provide employment must be 
made before July, 1933. 


THE PROBLEM of what to do with the 
Government’s enormous grain holdings, 
purchased through the Federal Farm 
Board, is nearer solution when the House 
(March 3) passes the Norbeck resolution, 
already passed in the Senate (February 
24), to give the American Red Cross and 
other relief organizations 40,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat for distribution. 


Tue SENATE carries out its threat to 
investigate “bear” raids and short selling 
by authorizing $50,000 for a full investi- 
gation of stock exchanges (March 4). 


SPEAKING over the radio on the eve of 
opening the “baby bond” sale (March 6), 
President Hoover says: “The safest risk 
in the world is a share in the future of 
the American people.” These bonds, is- 
sued in denominations of $50 and up, 
bearing 2 per cent. interest, will be used 
to tempt further funds out of teapots and 
mattresses. In the five-week period from 
the time the President announced his 
intention to launch the anti-hoarding 
drive until his radio speech on the sub- 
ject, $150,000,000 in money has returned 
from hiding to circulation. 


Tue House receives (March 7) the 
Ways and Means Committee’s tax plan 
to balance the 1932-33 national budget. 
Backbone of the plan, which in addition 
raises almost every existing tax, is a new 
2.25 per cent. general manufacturers’ tax. 
It is expected that this feature will be the 
storm center of debate. Party leaders in 
the House stress the need for the people 
to submit to added burdens in order to 
insure a balanced budget. 


The 
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HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE 





People Got that Way in Colorado 


ITH energy to meet them supplied 

by the climate, the opportunities of 
the last, vast frontier have been making 
fortunes—and happy living—in Colorado 
for 75 years. Yet Colorado is still young. 
Her towns and cities are growing. Her 
mineral soil is still disclosing new possi- 
bilities in its vast fertility. Her inexhaus- 
tible natural resources have hardly been 
tapped. The extraordinary and unique 
virtues of the constant high-altitude sun- 
shine are just being learned. Yearly there 
arrive new families, seeking and finding 
newer and happier homes. 


ERTAINLY you would live a richer, 

happier, longer life in Colérado. 
But determine this for yourself by tak- 
ing your next and best vacation here 
—at surprisingly low cost. Overnight 
from half the nation, two nights from 
almost anywhere, Colorado is close 
enough for even the briefest outing. 
The coupon will bring you Colorado’s 
remarkable story by return mail. 


e 
Sunshine flavor and extra vitamins in | 
Colorado fruits, vegetables and dairy 
products. Ask your grocer for them. 


— ee ee fe eee ee ee 


The COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 534 Kit Carson Bla., Denver, Colo. 


<=. Send me FREE book, *Color 
Bermastieds with antanel ete 
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AND 
THE CONTINENT 


Consult almost any travel guide and you will 
find that the “Golden Arrow” limited service 
of the Southern Railway is one of the things 
“to do” when you are in Europe. And no 
wonder for even our rivals agree that it is the 
most luxurious train in the world. Ten Pull- 
man parlor coaches resplendent in their coats 
of cream and burnt umber are the last word 
in armchair comfort. No two are alike; one 
may be finished in old rose and dove gray, 
another in a restful commingling of blue 
hues, a third with a crimson note. 

And the meals? Why, they are mentioned 
with bated breath by connoisseurs who are 
accustomed to the world’s fixest delicacies. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Europe's Own Favorite 


At Dover the great S. S. Canterbury makes 
the short sea passage seem like a ferry cross- 
ing. Customs formalities at Calais are graci- 
ously waived aside by the French govern- 
ment and your luggage is examined en route. 
Six and one-half hours between London and 
Paris and vice versa. Also connections for all 
the capitals of Europe. From London 11.00 
a.m. and from Paris 12.00 noon. 

A tale comes to us of a French diplomat 
who resigned his post because he could not 
proceed to London over the “Golden Arrow”, 
although we pay no attention to stories. 

Other routes—Folkestone-Boulogne, 
Newhaven-Dieppe, Southampton-Havre, 
Southampton-Caen, Southampton-St. Malo, 
Dover-Ostend, Gravesend-Rotterdam. 


Write for full information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
AND 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 
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ENGLAND 


History in the Making 


Continued from page 59 


Reconstruction: 


Abroad 


War debts remain unsettled 
. . . England adopts the tariff 
idea . . . The pound rises. 


me SIX participating governments an- 
nounce that the postponed Lausanne 
Conference—to discuss war debts prepa- 
ratory to offering a plan of action to the 
United States—will be held in June 
(February 14). France lets it be known 
that she still insists on the sanctity of 
the Young Plan; but in allowing the con- 
ference to be held off until Germany has 
made her expected anrrouncement that 
she cannot proceed with her payments, 
France is apparently conceding a point. 


ForeI¢cn protective tariffs are the great- 
est contributing factor causing Germany 
to report (February 15) that her Jan- 
uary foreign trade fell to the lowest level 
in 31 years. Compared with December 
figures, imports dropped 10 per cent. to 
$101,000,000; exports dropped 23 per cent. 
to $129,000,000. This leaves an export 
surplus less than half the 1931 average, 
upon which Germany’s capacity to pay 
private and political debts is based. 


BELIEVING that the worst of England’s 
financial and economic depression is past, 
the Bank of England reduces the bank 
rate from 6 to 5 per cent. (February 18). 
It is the first reduction since the country 
went off the gold standard in Septem- 
ber, and the largest single reduction 
since the declaration of war in 1914. 


HicH authorities announce that to 
maintain her business credit, Germany’s 
entire commercial debt will be paid, but 
reiterate (February 25) that the repara- 
tion situation must be readjusted at the 
Lausanne Conference. The Berlin Boerse, 
open for the first time in five months, has 
two hours of brisk trading. 


Wuite ships battle storms to get their 
cargoes into port before the law goes 
into effect, England abandons its 80-year 
policy of free trade and adopts a 10 per 
cent. tariff (February 29). A contribut- 
ing cause to this change in trade policy 
is that a decrease in exports and imports 
left Britain with an unfavorable balance 
of trade of $125,000,000 in January. 


ENGLAND’s pound sterling value rises 
twenty cents in New York (March 8), 
reaching $3.731%4, highest since England 
went off the gold standard last Septem- 
ber, and 4814 cents above the low of De- 
cember 7. The rise is attributed to the 
British Treasury’s 75 per cent. repayment 
of the $200,000,000 bank credit obtained 
in New York last August. 


Washington 

Sidelights 
Enter Justice Cardozo ... Is 
the "lame duck" to die? ... 
Our presidential primaries be- 
gin. 

Atmost as’ widespread as the regret 
felt at the resignation of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes from the Supreme Court is the 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 
Sparkling 
Cities 
Many-colored is the life of the 
great German cities. Each one 
reveals its own customs, color, 
art, industry, amusements. The 
past and present blend per. 
fectly in a rich diversion. Visit 
the 1932 Goethe festivals. Travel 
in Germany is inexpensive—all 
prices have been adapted to 
the trend of the times. Many 
Americans find it advantageous 
ale to spend their entire summer in 
AP) Germany. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet No. 85, GERMAN Tour. 
Brandenburg IST INFORMATION OFFICE, 665 
GateinBerlin Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Going to Europe” means going to 


GERMANY 


approval which greets President Hoover’s 
appointment of Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo, Chief Judge of the New York State 
Court of Appeals, to the vacant seat 
(February 15). The Senate confirms the 
nomination without a dissenting voice 
(February 24). 


THE STAGE-COACH era is a step nearer 
passing with the adoption by the House 
(February 16) of a measure which would 
move inauguration day six weeks for- 
ward, to January 20, and advance the 
date of assembling a new Congress by 
eleven months, from December to Jan- 
uary. The Senate had passed an almost 
identical bill seven times, and little dif- 
ficulty is met in reconciling these “lame 
duck” measures (March 2). The reso- 
lution declares the plan dead if three- 
quarters of the states fail to approve it 
within seven years. Virginia becomes 
the first state to ratify (March 4). 








Senpinc Congress a special message 
which embodies the findings of the Wick- 
ersham Commission and various bar and 
judicial reform associations, President 
Hoover urges reform and simplification 
of criminal procedure to speed prompter 
law enforcement and administration of 
justice (February 29). Emphasis is 
placed on reform in the bankruptcy sys- 
tem, under which bankrupt¢ies increased 
from 15,000 in 1921 to 60,000 in 1931, with 
liabilities increasing from $171,000,000 to 
$1,008,000,000. 


Tue House passes the La Guardia anti- 
injunction bill (March 8), a similar mea- 
sure having passed the Senate on March 
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1. It curbs the power of federal courts 
in issuing injunctions in labor disputes, 
and prohibits “yellow dog” contracts be- 
tween industrial concerns and unpro- 
tected employees. 


Tue FIRST presidential preference pri- 
mary of the campaign is held in New 
Hampshire (March 8). The Democratic 
contest is won by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, who defeats Al- 
fred E. Smith, nominee in 1928. 


Political Changes 
in Europe 


Tardieu becomes Premier of 
France . . . De Valera finally 
gains power in Ireland . . . 
A Finnish revolt. 


7 APPOINTMENT of Dr. Kasimir Papee 
(February 12) as Polish High Commis- 
sioner of the free city of Danzig, pivotal 
point of the Polish corridor, to replace 
Dr. Henryk Strasburger, indicates that 
future policies of the city, a stronghold 
of German Nationalist activities, may be 
definitely formed in Warsaw. 


FAILING to give Premier Laval a vote 
of confidence on a minor point during 
debate on woman suffrage, the Senate 
leaves France faced with one of the most 
complex political problems since the war 
(February 16). Because of his influence 
with both the Right and Left, André 
Tardieu is recalled from the Geneva 
Arms Conference to form a concentra- 
tion cabinet. On the 23rd the new cabi- 
net of nineteen members, eight less than 
its predecessor, is given a vote of con- 
fidence by the Senate. 


Franna Fart, Ireland’s Republican 
party, led by De Valera, overturns the 
political order in the election of Feb- 
ruary 16. The combined Fianna Fail and 
Labor parties will have 81 seats in the 
Dail, with the opposition forces, under 
President Cosgrave, holding 68 seats. 
The Dail (March 9) elects De Valera 
president of the new government, chosen 
on the platform of refusing the oath of 
allegiance to the King of England, reten- 
tion of the $10,350,000 land annuities due 
England, and a reunion of northern and 
southern Ireland. 


AFTER a week of revolt in Finland, by 
the Lapuans (Fascists), in which the gov- 
ernment declared military law and strict 
censorship, President Svinhufvud de- 
clares (March 5) that the revolution has 
completely ended. The Lapuan objective 
was to seize the government from the 
President, member of their own party, 
because of alleged Socialist tendencies. 


China Versus Japan 


The Battle of Shanghai . 
Where is the League? . . 
A new Manchuria is born. 


tae EXPRESSES regret at the accidental 
bombing of a Chinese owned silk mill 
in Shanghai’s International Settlement 
(February 11); but Admiral Nomura 
says (February 12) that Japan, to en- 
force her policy of protection of Japa- 
hese citizens and property, is prepared to 
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A private salon on the S. S. Paris 





“.»-There’s the coast of France!” 


Ir’s in the air... a fresh fragrance 
from the Channel .. . and, when 
you clear from Plymouth, a new 
thrill of excitement! . .. Out to star- 
board land appears, a gray and gold 
cloud on the horizon . . . the most 
fascinating and romantic country in 
all the Western World. ... “There’s 
the coast of France!” 

The storied gateway of Le Havre 
looms ahead . . . shores which pro- 
claim the greatness of French sea- 
manship. There are Breton fisher- 
men .. . coasting steamers .. . 
freighters, manned by Normans, 
salty Basques and French Mediter- 
ranean mariners .. . all testifying 
to cosmopolitan France-A float. 

Tanned faces look up . . . gnarled 


hands wave... and a lofty French 
Line ship is warped up to the cov- 
ered pier. Another smooth, lux- _ 
urious transatlantic crossing has 
been completed the French Line 
way. Another group of charming 
people have enjoyed the rest... 
entertainment ... comfort .. . de- 
licious food . . . efficient English- 
speaking service ... and sturdy sea- 
manship that sophisticated travel- 
ers know is French Line tradition. 

Ask any authorized travel agent 
for his advice on First or Tourist 
Class passage aboard French Line 
express steamers. ... The French 
Line, offices in the larger cities 
of the United States and Canada, or 
at 19 State Street, New York City. 


French fine We 


a Ite pe France, April 8, April 30 e« 


LaFayette, April 16, May 21 





° De Grasse, April 5, May 10 ’ 


RocuamsBeEau, April 30 2 Paris, 





May 14 «+ France, April 22, May 27 (West Indies Cruise, April 8) — saan, 
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is to travel... . Comfortably” 
—H. Gordon Selfridge 


Literally . . . THe Drake is known by its . . . Comforts. 
Spacious rooms . . . luxurious furnishings invite you to stretch 
and relax in ease. Generous size beds urge you to sleep well. 
In the rare skill of our Chefs... the appeasing variety of our 
menus... the distinctive character of entertainment. . . our 
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| History in the Making 


| Continued from page 61 
“attack any force which attacks us,” 
Japanese and Chinese forces clash again 
at Woosung Forts, but because of the 
marshy land neither side makes any 
progress. 


Curva asks the League of Nations 
(February 13) to call the Assembly to 
consider China’s plea against the Japa- 
nese invasion. 


For THE first time addressing a note of 
protest to only one of the two powers, 
the Council of Twelve of the League in a 
friendly but unyielding tone reminds Ja- 
pan of her obligations as set forth in 
Article X (February 16). 


Mancuuria forms a_ separate state, 
Ankuo, “land of peace” (February 18). 
Dominated by Japan, though nominally 
under the former Emperor of China, 
twenty-six-year-old Henry Pu-Yi, An- 
kuo is the first visible result of Japan’s 
Manchurian campaign. At Changchun, 
Pu-Yi is formally installed as head of 
the new government (March 9). 


JAPAN PRESENTS China a six-point ulti- 
matum (February 18). Its aim is to se- 
cure withdrawal of Chinese troops a dis- 
tance of twelve miles from Shanghai, 
leaving the Chinese portion of the city 
under Japanese control. The proposal is 
regarded by China as impossible; by 
Japan, as the only basis for a truce. 


WIDELY INTERPRETED as a breakdown of 
the peace machinery of the world, Japan 
disregards the attempts of other nations 
to effect a truce and opens fire on the 
Chinese forces in the city of Shanghai 
(February 20) when the Japanese ulti- 
matum is refused. In desperation, the 
League finally agrees to call the As- 
sembly in special session on March3. As 
the Shanghai drive is launched, Japan’s 
war party, the Seiyukai of Premier Inu- 
kai, under which the present eastern 
situation developed, is returned to power 
by an overwhelming majority in the 
Japanese national election. 


Wit tHE Shanghai campaign going 
against them badly enough to necessi- 
tate their rushing an additional 25,000 
men to the front, Japan answers (Feb- 
ruary 23) the League note of February 
16 by saying that the whole League 
method of attempting to handle the situ- 
ation is in error, due to the fallacy of the 
premise that China is a united state. 
While sentiment in favor of a boycott 
seems growing in the United States, 
England lets it be known that she would 
not consider such a move at this time. 


CHINESE CASUALTIES since January 28, 
opening day of the Shanghai siege, are 
officially stated as 2200; civilian casual- 
ties are put at 5500 (February 24). 


IN A LETTER to the Senate Committee of 
Foreign Relations, Secretary Stimson 
makes four statements (February 24) of 
paramount importance: the United 
States considers the presence of Japa- 
nese troops in China a violation of Ja- 
pan’s treaties with foreign powers; Eng- 
land is reminded that she has consisten- 











ly affirmed the “open door” policy in 
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China; Japan is told that her violation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty gives the 
United States the right to vacate its Pa- 
cific naval agreements with her; the 
League is urged, when it meets on March 
3, to stand with the United States in re- 
fusing to recognize any change in China’s 
status which Japan may manage to 
effect. While the rest of the world ap- 
proves the American stand, Japan de- 
nies (February 25) any relation between 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Naval 
Limitation Agreement of 1921-22. 


AT A MEETING on a British warship off 
Shanghai, Japan again offers (February 
29) to negotiate a truce with China, but 
insists that Chinese troops must with- 
draw twelve miles from the city. Diplo- 
matic difficulties over the massing of 
Japanese troops on the Soviet frontier of 
Korea are settled as Russia permits Ja- 
pan to move troops via the Chinese 
Eastern Railway from Harbin. 


BacKED BY approval of the United 
States, the League brings pressure 
(March 1) on both powers, especially 
Japan, to end hostilities by a conference 
at Shanghai of powers having interests 
in China. Japan would understand that 
she is assumed to have no political or 
territorial designs, and China would en- 
ter with the understanding that the In- 
ternational and French Settlements must 
be kept free from danger. On the fol- 
lowing day the Chinese are driven back 
thirty miles in the fiercest fighting of the 
Shanghai siege. Foreign powers are re- 
lieved in the knowledge that the Inter- 
national Settlements are out of danger. 


THE LONG awaited meeting of the 
League Assembly is opened (March 3). 
China represents herself as a nation 
bearing the brunt of an unnecessary for- 
eign aggression, and calls upon the world 
to end Japan’s actions. Japan, placing 
the blame for the Shanghai situation on 
China, reiterates that she will under no 
condition withdraw from Shanghai until 
her objective, securing safety for the 
Japanese, is attained. While the League 
meets, Japan is reported to be sending 
additional troops into China. 


THe Leacue AssEMBLy’s fifty member 
nations vote unanimously that hostili- 
ties must stop, and that Japan must 
withdraw from the Shanghai area 
(March 4). It is a distinct defeat for 
Japan, and comes after a bitter four- 
hour debate in which Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and. Czechoslovakia, championing 
China, arouse the approval of the other 
nations and force Japan to accept the 
action. The positions of opposing armies 
remain the same during the Assembly’s 
continued hearings, but fighting is less 
severe and both sides again express 2 
desire for early settlement (March 9). 


Prohibition 


The Wets seem to have it, in 
the current news. 
ore RoosEvELT, making his first 
public declaration on _ prohibition 
since 1930, reaffirms his stand that there 
is a need for a change in the present law, 
and points to the added revenues which 
a liquor control system would bring to 
State governments (February 20). 








it’s this summer 
or never for 
this* vacation 


«+. you can do it in two weeks 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA vacation is al- 

ways memorable. But this year you can 

add to all that this world-playground offers, 

the Olympic Games, world’s greatest sport 

spectacle! Never again, such a vacation 
opportunity. 

Come for the finals if you can, July 30 to 
August 14. But come any time this summer. 
Champions and celebrities from all the world 
will be here, and festival will reign all season. 

Rainless days and cool nights will add to 
the pleasure of every vacation delight. The 
sparkling Pacific with its exotic pleasure- 
islands. Mile-high mountains and forest- 
bordered lakes. Settings that lend new thrills 
to every sport. The romantic atmosphere of 
ancient Spanish Missions, palms, orange 
groves and colorful Old Mexico closeby. 

Near Los Angeles are resorts like Pasadena, 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, Long 
Beach and Pomona... Hollywood, with its 
gay night life... everything to provide that 
big vacation you need this year. 


Note low costs 


By rail (new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country, even a two-weeks 
vacation gives you at least eleven days ac- 
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A Hollywood “first night’ 


tually here. And costs while here need be 
no more than those of an ordinary vacation. 
For in this year ’round vacationland you es- 
cape the “peak prices” necessary in short- 
season resorts. We prove these statements in 
a remarkable new book which the coupon 
below brings you free. 


FRE 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure pho- 
tographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps 
the most complete vacation book ever pub- 
lished. With it, if you wish, we will send, 
also free, another. book giving Olympic 
Games details and schedules, with ticket 
application blanks. Send the coupon today. 
Start planning now! 





NEW 64-PACE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 





(If you wish another beautiful book, Southern Cali- 
fornia through the Camera,”’ include 4 cents in si:xmps 
to cover mailing cost.) 





Come for a vacation you'll always re- 
member. Advise anyone not to come to 
Southern California seeking empley- 
ment lest he be disappointed, but for 
the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 
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Also free booklets about counties checked below: 


- All-Year Club of ‘Southern California, Ltd., Div. RN- 4, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


C Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation, 
LJ Detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(J “Southern California through the Camera’’ (4 cents enclosed). 
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preone most Eastern and Mid- 
western points, on May 15, 
the extra charge for including 
the Pacific Northwest in a reg- 
ular California roundtrip will 
be removed. Then you can go 
West on one route, and return 
on another Southern Pacific 
route and add a thousand thrill- 
ing miles to your vacation trip 
for not 1 cent extra fare. 

Only Southern Pacific offers 
the choice of 4 Great Routes. 
Only Southern Pacific’s rails 
serve many of the West’s great-.... 
est attractions. Insist-that your 
routing include two of the fol- 


lowing routes: Sunset. Golden. 
<< State, Overland, Shasta. 


—_ Olympic Games 


“No matter what your Pacific 


Coast destination let this rail- 
road of the West show you all 
of California—all of the Pacific 
Coast. This is Fiesta Year in Cal- 
ifornia, with the OlympicGames 
in Los Angeles. Probably never 
again in a lifetime will an Olym- 


piad be held in America. 


California roundtrips 
thru Pacific Northwest if you wish 
Season roundtrip examples (good 
leaving May 15 to Oct. 15). 
From New York City $135.12 
to $138.32, Chicago $90.30, etc. 
30-day limit examples: From New 
York City $119 to $122, Phila- 
delphia $118.50, etc. 


* From most Eastern or Midwest points. 
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Pacific _ 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL [~ 
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History in the Making 
Continued from page 63 


BECAUSE HE considers straight repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment almost im- 
possible, former Governor Smith de- 
clares (February 27) that he will urge 
the Democratic National Convention to 
insert a home-rule prohibition plank in 
its platform. This plan, originally pro- 
posed by John J. Raskob, would amend 
the present amendment so that each 
state could decide by referendum 
whether it will resume control of liquor 
within its borders. 


RuopeE Istanp’s action (March 1) in re- 
defining an intoxicating beverage as one 
carrying more than 3.75 per cent. of alco- 
hol by volume (the Volstead Act put the 
definition at .5 per cent.) automatically 
voids the state’s prohibition enforcement 
provision of 1922, and puts the burden of 
enforcement on federal officials. 


Tue Last of the 145 necessary signa- 
tures of Representatives in Congress is 
obtained (March 1) on the petition mak- 
ing it mandatory that the House shall 
consider the Beck-Linthicum proposal to 
return liquor control to the states. The 
vote on the measure, March 14, will in- 
dicate the prohibition convictions of each 
member. 


Disarmament 


Delegates make speeches in 
the preliminary stage of the 
Geneva Conference. 


YY on Litvinorr, Russia’s representa- 
tive at the World Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, proposes total 
and universal disarmament (February 
11) and pledges his government ready to 
consider any proposal likely to achieve 
arms reduction. The next day Pravda, 
Moscow’s leading newspaper, editorially 
says that Russia’s proposal was not 
simply to help the world disarm but to 
show that of all nations Communistic 
Russia alone stands for disarmament. 
During the course of the suggestions of 
other nations at Geneva it is apparent 
that they agree only on two points: that 
bacteriological warfare must never be 
permitted, and that civilian populations 
must have adequate protection from air 
bombs and gas. 


FRANCE AND ITaty begin a new series of 
negotiations in an attempt to settle their 
naval differences (February 12). It is 
the first tangible result of the Geneva 
Conference. 


Crosety following France’s announce- 
ment that she will spend $600,000,000 on 
armaments this year and will sell gas 
masks in drug stores, the U. S. Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee unanimously 
approves the Hale bill which would 
build, at an estimated cost of $998,000,000, 
the United States Navy up to the maxi- 
mum limit permitted by the London 
Naval Treaty (February 23). The com- 
mittee’s only point of disagreement is in 
the time when the bill should be passed, 
the Republicans urging speed in order 
to use it as a club to back America’s po- 
sition at the Geneva Conference, and the 
Democrats favoring later passage. 
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More than 800 INTERNATIONALS 
WORK FOR AMERICA’S LARGEST BAKERS 





AND WE SERVICE THEM THROUGH 163 COMPANY-OWNED BRANCHES 
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National Biscuit Company 


after years of experience with 
INTERNATIONALS 


buys more of these trucks than ever 


In these days, when economy is vital 
and essential, business organizations 
and institutions are swinging more 
and more to International transporta- 
tion. The National Biscuit Company, 
an old and satisfied user of Interna- 
tionals, has purchased scores of these 
trucks during the past yearand a half! 
International Harvester has earned 
this association with America’s lead- 
ing bakers through better trucks, 
better service, better cooperation and 
lower prices. 





Ask for demonstration of the New 
114-ton 4-speed Model A-2. Now reduced to 


$615 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory 
Other sizes range from 3{-ton to 5-ton, 
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6 es National Biscuit Company 
*“Uneeda Bakers” is one of the 
oldest and most respected institu- 
tions in the land. More than 400 
delicious products are created in its 
plants to please the fastidious palate, 
and made available in every Ameri- 
can community. Trucks are vital in 
such a business... more than 800 
International Trucks are concerned 
in the success of this one. 
Internationals are used in Na- 
tional Biscuit transportation be- 
cause of their striking good looks; 
because of their staunch depend- 
ability under good trucking condi- 
tions and bad: because of their 
remarkable operating economy ... 
economy that is proved by the ex- 
acting “cost op stop” basis of figur- 
ing now used by many bakeries. 
These International Trucks which 
serve National Biscuit Company are 


used all over the country. And they 









are serviced all over the country by 
International Harvester itself ! 

After-sale service clinches the 
Harvester Company’s plan of seeing 
to it that money invested in Interna- 
tional Trucks pays unusual divid- 
ends. It is offered to every Interna- 
tional user...whether he owns 800 
trucks or one. For this purpose, 163 
Company-owned branches are main- 
tained in the United States alone, 
where trained mechanics handle 
ss from routine greasing to 
mechanical maintenance — work- 
ing by factory-standard methods 
with factory-standard parts. 

Apply the tested economies of 
International Trucks and Service to 
own problems. Inspect the full 

ine at the showroom of your nearest 
International branch or dealer. 
Select any model you want for a 
convincing demonstration on your 
own job and at your convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 
(1ncoRPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The leaders of the next ten 
years will be determined 
in the next ten months 


Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


you say—‘“that I should be sitting at 
the same desk—be doing the same work 
—for ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly that same thing is happening to 
thousands upon thousands of men thruout 
the country. It has probably happened to 
men right in the company you now are work- 
ing for. And—unless you deliberately fit yourself 
for a better job—there is a very good chance that 
it will happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what R. M. Whitney 
said to himself. Yet lack of training kept him 
slaving away at low wages for more than 
twenty years... 


TREBLED His Salary in Three Years 


—For more than twenty years, till finally, at 
the age of 47, and still receiving only thirty 
dollars a week, R. M. Whitney resolved to be 
a bookkeeper no longer. He enrolled with 
LaSalle for Higher Accountancy, and com- 
pleted the training. Almost immediately came 
the offer of a bigger job. 

Less than three years later, the Davenport 
Machine Tool Company—the very company 
he had worked for as a clerk—invited him to 
come back. He returned as Auditor, at a 
salary-increase of better than 300 per cent. 

Today, he is Treasurer of this great com- 


Gyn ss this could never happen to me,” 


LaSalle Extension University 


hi ee rr) Find Yourself Through LaSalle ee ee ee ee a) 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a copy of “Accountancy, the Protession that Pays,” also copy 


pany; and in a letter to LaSalle, after com- 
menting on the opportunities LaSalle affords 
to men in their forties or early fifties, he adds, 
“And for the young man, who is just getting 
a foothold in the business world, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University training is the most profit- 
able investment he could make.” 


SAYS GOOD-BYE to Clerkship 
Now Heads Successful Firm 


We have told you about a man who waited 
—at a cost to himself of probably not less than 

00,000. Now consider the experience of a 
younger man—G. Roy Eshelman. 

Eshelman was occupying a subordinate 
position in the purchasing department of a 
manufacturing concern—salary $16 a week— 

Visualizing the opportunities for skilled ac- 
countants he enrolled with LaSalle for training 
in Higher Accountancy. 

“Thru this training,” writes Mr. Eshelman, 
“T became interested in the Auditing Depart- 
ment and often remained after working hours 
watching the Auditor at his work. Observing 
my interest, he soon placed me in his depart- 
ment at a 50% increase in pay, and as I pro- 
gressed with my LaSalle work, I was shortly 
rewarded with an additional 40% increase. 

“My studies rapidly equipped me to strike 
out for myself, and at present I have an ex- 
tensive practice as a Public Accountant, em- 


of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


0 Higher Accountancy : Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated below, check that. f 
Credit and Collection Correspondencef 7 
(Food Chain Store Management 
0 Business English 

(0) Commercial Law 

(0 Paper Salesman’s Training 


O Business Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

O) Modern Salesmanship 
O Traffic Management 





QO) Law: LL.B. Degree 

0 Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 
0 Personnel Management 


Dept. 567-HR, CHICAGO 


ploying four accountants. It is sufficient to 
say that my present income is many, many 
times greater than when I enrolled.” 


SEND FOR These Two Books 
and Start Toward Real Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate 
the opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we 
tell you about thousands of others who have 
increased their incomes—-10, 25, 50 per cent 
and some even 100, 200, 300 per cent? 

Or will you face the problem of your future 
NOW-—and send to LaSalle and get further 
facts and particulars? 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon will 
bring you two books—one a 64-page book en- 
titled, “Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays”; the other “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” These two interesting books will tell of 
the unusual opportunities that the coming ten 
years will offer the competent accountant— 
and will show you how you can get full ad- 
vantage of these. 

How about those next ten years—will you 
wait or will you START TODAY to realize 
the tremendous opportunities that lie ahead 
of you thru sound and practical home-study 
business training? 

Measure your grit and ambition by what 
you do with this coupon—NOW. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTION 












O Railway Station Management (0 Modern Business Correspondence (J Effective Speaking 
O) Railway Accounting 0 Banking and Finance (0 Commercial Spanish 
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~ Politics Here and A 


Plea for Japan 


Japan Speaks, by K. K. Kawa- 
kami. Macmillan, 184 pp. $1.50. 


N° NATION deliberately seizes the ter- 
ritory of another without some defi- 
nite reason. In the case of Japan’s inva- 
sion of Manchuria last September, it was 
to enforce the observance of treaties and 
to protect the lives and property of 
Japanese citizens living there. China 
had long disregarded treaties, had shown 
no decent respect for Japanese invest- 
ments, and had failed to help Japan de- 
velop a codperative spirit between the 
two nations. In addition, a boycott de- 
signed to ruin Japan was officially, 
though secretly, countenanced by the 
Chinese government. The course for the 
Mikado’s government was clear. To 
these points, constituting Japan’s justi- 
fication of her activities in Manchuria, 
Mr. Kawakami devotes most of his book. 
He develops a convincing Japanese case. 

As for Shanghai, readers will probably 
be surprised by the author’s implica- 
tions. Had Japan ceased military 
operations as soon as she attained her 
objectives in Manchuria, the incident 
would have been closed successfully for 
the Island Kingdom. It did not close 
then, however, for by January, 1932, the 
militarists controlled the government, 
and Shanghai became the scene of 
further and more intense hostilities. 
When Japan undertook this second cam- 
paign she made a “blunder of the first 
magnitude,” for she drew upon herself 
the suspicion of other nations and caused 
them to sit as self-appointed arbiters in 
a question which her own best interests 
called her to settle herself. 

This book is a clear, concise statement 
of the Japanese position in the Far East 
difficulties. Because its introduction is 
written by Japan’s Prime Minister, 
Tsuyoshi Inukai, it may be regarded as 
the official stand of the nation. In fair- 
ness to that country, thus far bearing the 
brunt of adverse foreign opinion, it is 
timely that a justification of her actions 
should appear. But above all else, to 
this reviewer at least, it is by implica- 
tion another proof that when the control 
of a government slips from the hands of 
its civil authorities, the future of that 
country is imperiled. The world was 
inclined to condone the Manchurian epi- 
sode, undertaken by civil authorities 
through pressure of necessity. Only 
time will tell how great a burden Japan 
must bear as a result of Shanghai. 


Semaeasss 


Recommended Reading from Current Lists 

















From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


MAMA BACKS Hindenburg, Papa backs 
Duesterberg, the kids back Hitler. 


Wilson versus Lodge 


The United States and the League 
of Nations: 1918-1920, by D. F. 
Fleming. Putnam, 559 pp. $5. 


ERE IS a careful account of Sena- 

torial bickerings which led to the 
defeat of America’s entry into the 
League of Nations, following the late- 
lamented World War. Opening with the 
Congressional elections of 1918, which 
prepared the ground for rejection, Dr. 
Fleming takes up in turn the attitudes of 
various Senators and their reasoning pro 
and con; with Woodrow Wilson’s part in 
the epic struggle, and the several pro- 
grams of League revision and reservation 
put forward by his opponents. 

The fifteen reservations are taken up 
in detail. They dealt with our possible 
withdrawal from the League, our refusal 
to participate in exotic world disputes, 
our refusal of foreign mandates, our 
repudiation of League interference in 
American domestic concerns, preserva- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, repudiation 
of the Japanese Shantung ascendency, 
the Congressional appointment of our 
League representatives, a check on 
German reparations, a check on Amer- 
ican contributions to the League, a check 
on American armament limitation, reser- 
vations to a League boycott, confirmation 
of our Alien Property Custodian, reser- 
vations to the International Labor Bu- 
reau, an objection to the six votes of the 
British Empire, and an expression of 
sympathy for Irish self-determination. 
Many of these footnotes were acceptable 
neither to Mr. Wilson, to Great Britain, 
nor to Japan. The President had lost. 

Said the triumphant Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of whose intentions there 
still seems to be uncertainty: “The 
people of the United States have de- 





broad 


clared that they will not accept or enter 
upon Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations 
which he brought home from Paris and 
laid before the Senate. So far as the 
United States is concerned, that League 
is dead.” 


Man of the Hour 


Hindenburg, by Gerhard Schultze- 
Pfaelzer. Putnam, 391 pp. $5. 


EVEN YEARS AGO the world viewed with 

alarm the election of Paul von Hin- 
denburg to the presidency of the German 
Republic. Today the veteran President’s 
demise would be viewed with equal 
alarm, for events have put a new light 
on the character of the Prussian mili- 
tarist. In his biography, Gerhard 
Schultze-Pfaelzer uses three methods to 
reveal the character of the President. 
He presents the facts and the back- 
ground of Hindenburg’s life. He reviews 
the political and military history of the 
country which shaped his career. And 
he draws unprejudiced conclusions. 

In choosing Hindenburg for leader of 
the Republic, the author points out that 
the German people turned to a soldier 
raised under the stern discipline of pre- 
Empire days. He maintains that Hin- 
denburg is not the born genius. Rather 
he is the simple Prussian, whose inheri- 
tance, training, and experience strength- 
ened his innate qualities of sincerity, de- 
votion to duty, and ability to remain 
calm in periods of crisis. 

It is these qualities, unchanged when 
the country was torn by frenzy and de- 
spair, which have made Hindenburg the 
idol of Germany. It is these same quali- 
ties which have steered the German re- 
public thus far safely between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the Reds and Hitler. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ Irvinc BACHELLER’s romance, “The 
Master of Chaos,” is of particular timeli- 
ness in this Washington bicentennial 
year. Here is a studious Revolutionary 
picture which portrays the outstanding 
qualities of our greatest statesman- 
general. Here too is the thrilling story 
of two colonial young people, whose 
lives are skilfully intertwined with the 
militant times. Lively history, as re- 
counted by a leading American novelist. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.) 


© © Turre 1s abundant hope for 
Franco-German understanding if Pierre 
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Viénot and Friedrich Sieburg—who view 
each other’s countries— judge aright. 
France is old-fashioned, individualistic, 
“sloppy,” pleasant to live in; Germany is 
up - to-date, class - conscious, efficient, 
over-bustling. The peasant Frenchman 
wishes to rise as an individual through 
nineteenth-century democratic equality; 
the proletarian German prefers a collec- 
tive equality between classes, hence the 
vogue of Marxism across the Rhine. “Is 
Germany Finished?” (Macmillan, $1.25) 
and “Who are These French?” (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) show mutual and ‘concilia- 
tory appreciation. 


e @ In “Lupenvorrr,” Karl Tschuppik 
has given us a sophisticated military and 
political picture of the greatest soldier 
since Robert E. Lee. Here is a general 
who was forced to become German dic- 
tator because the Reich had produced no 
capable politicians to equal Clemenceau 
and the wily Lloyd George. Bismarck 
was sadly needed. Ludendorff, tactician 
and drill-master extraordinary, made 
mistakes as the power behind the throne. 
His strategic Waterloos, it seems, were 
encountered in the Polish and U-boat 
controversies. Here is a book heartily 
recommended to the well - grounded. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.) 


e @ THomas Henry Huxtey was the 
side-partner of mighty Darwin in propa- 
gating evolution and iconoclastic science 
to our nineteenth-century progenitors. 
“Huxley,” by Clarence Ayres (Norton, 
$3), is a lively attempt to prove him no 
Victorian; while “Huxley: Prophet of 
Science” by Houston Peterson (Long- 
mans Green, $3.59) tells how his liberal 
group laid firm foundations for today. 


@ @ Ir Mussouin1, Hitler, Coty, or 
Rudyard Kipling could examine the 
photography of “The Horror of It,” there 
might be a cessation of warlike emana- 
tions. With forewords by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Frederick A. Barber has compiled a 
ghastly collection of battlefield snapshots. 
It would make a valuable public school 
primer, for its perusal is indeed a mili- 
tary education. (Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam, $1.50.) 


@ @ In “Years or Tumutt,” James H. 
Powers has painted a spirited picture of 
Mother Earth since 1918. Divided into 
three sections, the book deals with the 
Versailles peace, the individual nations, 
and the resultant world disunion. Mr. 
Powers is the able foreign editor of the 
Boston Globe. (Norton, $3.) 


@ @ TuerE Has of late appeared a 
series of scurrilous books directed at the 
early business career of President 
Hoover. This reviewer has declined to 
notice such libelous effusions. But Ar- 
thur Train has rallied to the defensive, 
with his “The Strange Attacks on Her- 
bert Hoover.” (John Day, $1). He has 
indignantly refuted a series of ridiculous 
charges, and he has been convincingly 
painstaking in his array of evidence. 


® @ Kart Frieprich Nowak, great 
German historian, has produced “Ger- 
many’s Road to Ruin.” Written in co- 
Operation with the ex-Kaiser, it covers 
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Writing 
...-a source of income 
that many people neglect 


“T believe I 
Owe a great 
deal to the 
Newspaper 
Institute, for 
without the 
training you 
sO conscien- 
tiously equip- 
ped me with I would not now be 
able to say: ‘Here it is—the first 
one.” I am mailing you, today, 
a copy of my first novel ‘Hun- 
gry Hollow,’ published by Dor- 
rance & Company, of Philadel- 
phia.”—Dr. Benjamin B. Milnes, 
2620 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“T have en- 
joyed the 
course very 
much indeed 
and wish to 
report that I 
just sold a 
feature article 
for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ Sunday 
Supplement — the American 
Weekly Magazine.”—Mrs. Cherry 
Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry St., 
Vicksburg, Miss, 


“Thanks to 
ee 8s “A 
training. I 
am now 
working 
for The 
Watertown 
Daily Times 
as a cub re- 
Mr. Harry F. Landon, 





porter. 
city editor, has informed me of 
my first promotion. He is going 


to send me to Canton, New 
York, to take charge of the 
“limes news bureau in that city.” 
—Howard R. Dick, 49 Court St., 
Canton, N. Y. 


Address 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Review of Reviews—May. 


CO ree wren r er seesr eee sores seseseseeseeseeeeeeeeSsrares 


No salesmen will call on you.) 


(All correspondence confidential. 


SQ @2 BPS SB SB BBB SS SS TCS SSS SCS SCS SCF SO SC FSF SS SS SS SS SS See ee Se 
. 


ANY people who should be writing never 

even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write-—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 


paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction.. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 


1776 Broadway, New York 
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AMATORY CHRIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 


B O OKS Unexpurgated Items 


Exotically Illustrated 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Limited Editions 
pas , 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 





t MChort Story Writing’ 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 


wein, famous critic and 


teacher; Editor of The 


Writer's Monthly. 
e pupil has earned over 
I $5,000 writin: 
-time—hund 
constantly’ to 








Teater opportunities advertis- 

- Lear id poet pare 
ay Practical pans No A 
lis school. Low tuition— 

or free booklet of 








BOOK BARGAINS! 


ONLY a few copies remain of several very x4 u- 
lar items. To close out these editions AT ONCE 
we have slashed prices, in some instances below 
cost. Mail the coupon today. 

Why We Behave Like Human Beings 


Dr. George A. orsey’s great work, 

making science understandable to the $ 

layman. 2 Vols. 517 pp. Cloth bind- 1 18 
ing. Was. BAUD cbusveanbscives coccee ® 


Bullfinch’s Outline of Mythology 
Indispensable for home or classroom. 
ty pp. Cloth. Well illustrated. Was 


Ser eeeeeeeseerreseesens eerercnce 


Our Presidents 


*1.25 


By James Morgan. One _ library-sized 
volume, cloth bound. A_ short human $ 
sketch of each President from Washing- 85 
ton to Hoover. Formerly $2.00 ....... . 
0. Henry Memorial Prize Stories 
8 paper-bound volumes. 64 stories oon during a 


period of four years by the O. Hen 
Memorial Committee as the best short 
stories wing ae American maga- 
zines. Price $2.00....... oo ° 
Presidential - Ramtec and State "Papers 
All inaugural addresses, important 
speeches and papers of Chief Executives 
from Washington to Wilson. 10 Vols. 
Bound in cloth. Sold last week for $10.50. 
A A FO NES EE ATU NT Ue ee cee ee 


* 95 
°7.90 


om“. K.-5-32 
tb. 0-08 
Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Enclosed, find check (or money order) for $...ecceess 
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his reign from Bismarck to Buelow—the 
middle years. Splendidly illustrated. 
(Macmillan, $5.) 


@ ¢ Txomas D. Campsett, Montana’s 
Wheat King, made two trips to Russia to 
help organize the Soviet wheat growing 
system. When he embarked first, he 
disliked the idea of Communism. When 
he returned from the second visit, he 
still disliked it. But he nevertheless 
feels that it has accomplished much 
worthwhile. The title of his book is a 
question: “Russia: Market or Menace?” 
(Longmans Green, $2). His book is the 
answer: Russia offers America the pos- 
sibilities of a vast market. Communism 
is not a menace: “It is doubtful that 
Communism as now practised in Russia 
will be in existence twelve years hence.” 


@ @ GrRaNTED THAT America’s social 
objective is to find the best means of de- 
velopment for the individual, it follows 
that the individual, not the government, 
must be in charge of the industries upon 
which his development depends, and the 
government must be kept’ out of busi- 
ness. About this theme George L. Hoxie 
writes “Men, Money, and Mergers” 
(Macmillan, $2), in the development of 
which he draws on his knowledge of the 
electric power industry. 


@ @ Atsert L. DEANE and Henry Kit- 
tredge Norton believe that, to succeed, 
an economic civilization must “distribute 
the total available work among the total 
qualified workers, and create reserves of 
purchasing power to be made available 
whenever producing power should outrun 
consuming power distributed in the usual 
manner.” “Investing in Wages” (Mac- 
millan, $1.75) is an exposition of a plan 
designed to fulfil those requirements. 


@® @ Re icon, politics in New York 
City, and disarmament figure among the 
chapters of the Rev. Norman Thomas’ 
“As I See It.” America’s leading So- 
cialist displays an even-tempered pa- 
tience and fair-mindedness that contrasts 
strongly with the stark bitterness of 
Communism (which Mr. Thomas—un- 
like Mr. Bernard Shaw—cannot en- 
dorse). Pacific evolution through po- 
litical and industrial democracy is his 
platform (Macmillan, $2). 


@ @ “Recovery: THE Seconp Errort” is 
a book to which one will subscribe 
enthusiastically or toward which one 
will bear a thorough dislike. There is 
no middle ground of opinion. Those who 
believe that many of the world’s present 
ills are due to the intense nationalism 
practised since 1918, and who therefore 
approve of the newly growing spirit of 
internationalism, will applaud Sir Ar- 
thur Salter’s contention: only interna- 
tional effort can cure the world of the 
difficulties inspired by its nationalism. 
(Century, $3.) 


e@ @ “THE UniTeD STATES SINCE 1865” is 
a detailed study—political, social, and 
economic—by Louis M. Hacker and Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrick (Crofts, $5). It tells 
the story of a modern era, of big busi- 
ness and industrialism and imperialism. 
Its World War chapters seem extraordi- 
narily apt; its treatment is emancipated 
and enlightened. Highly recommended. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training neniaal by Saal ic 
excellence. _ Prepares thoroughly for all colleges 
and for citi 286 graduates are now doing 
successful work at 88 colleges and universities, 
Healthful location in Shenandoah Valley. Alti- 
tude 1600 ft. Tutorial system. Fireproo equip. 
ment. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool. Catalog. 
COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., Pres. 


x F Staunton, Va. 
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For Men 
Past 40 


This New Home Hygiene! 


AN American scientist has 
made a_ discovery that 
touches the very keynote of 
health, vigor, and welfare of 
men past 40. 


No Medicine 


Without medicine, surgery, vio- 
let rays or trick treatments, he 
has found a way to directly 
stimulate the prostate gland— 
often driving out the congestion 
and making it function its nor- 
mal way. So great has been the 
success of this treatment that 
an organization has been estab- 
lished to furnish it to millions 
of men who need it. 


2 Out of 3 Men 


Two out of 3 men have prostate trouble at a certain 
age, according to many medical authorities. Many 
are victims without knowing. Very often such condi- 
tions as sciatica, aches in back, feet and legs, frequent 
nightly risings, chronic fatigue, depression and weak- 
ness are symptoms. 











FREE Book 


This: institution has published a little book, ‘‘Why 

Many Men Are Old at 40,” which reveals amazing 

facts about prostate trouble. It may be a godsend 

to you. While the edition lasts it will be mailed Free. 

Don’t go on with conditions that take the pep, energy 

and joy of living out of life. Mail the 

coupon below immediately to 
W. J. KIRK, Pres. 

The Electro Thermal Co. 
6553 Morris Ave. 






Steubenville Ohio 
eres ee eee eee ere eee em me mn ee - nae) 
| W. J. KIRK, P. 
THE ELECTRO. THERMAL co. 
{ 6553 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 
Please send me Free, and without obligation, opr. 
{ of your booklet, ‘‘Why Many Men Are Old at 
| Mail in plain wrapper. 
j PI S50 ew 09 PET oe ey ahs CERES CSE EERE § | 
| MO Soo y a sctin cies tat co nee boa n ee Tea hee | 
I Citys. : . State. | 
Western ‘Address: Dex t. 65- -G., 303 Van. Nuys 
| Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. ] 
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The One Book Needed 
RIGHT NOW by All Who 
Wish to Forge Ahead 


Financially 


THE CoMMON SENSE 
Or MonEY AND 
INVESTMENTS 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


N no period have we been in more dire need of expert 
] guidance and exact knowledge on the business of safe- 

guarding our surplus funds—making them yield a safe, 
sane and substantial return and show a satisfactory pleasing 
growth in principal. 


Your future welfare and happiness—and that of your family—depend on 
how wisely you use the savings you accumulate during your present pro- 
ductive years. The period of frenzied speculation has ended in unprece- 
dented deflation in values of securities and properties of all kinds. Banks 
have been forced to close their doors. The public’s faith has been severely 
shaken. Yet these very conditions have brought about unusual invest- 
ment opportunities for those prepared to recognize them. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS has sensed this justified uncertainty— 
this urgent need for sound reassuring counsel on all financial matters— 
and has therefore provided this means to show YOU the sure safe way 
ahead. We feel that no book could be of more timely interest and 
more valuable to you in actual dollars and cents than “THE COMMON 
SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS,” which we here offer 
entirely free with a new, renewal or gift subscription. 


Let Rukeyser, Modern “Solomon of Finanee.”’ 
Tell You What YOU Want to Know. 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, author of the intricate workings of modern so- 
this 352-page volume, has given ciety’s complex financial structures. Ex- 





x ee asd plains the functions and advantages of 
sound advice to over 30,000 individ- all the forms of investment that lie be- 


fore you, and enables you to forge ahead 
with those best suited for your individual 
needs. 

Here is but a partial glimpse of the 32 
invaluable chapters—fascinating just to 
read, and crowded with exactly those 
facts you need to solve YOUR financial 
problems today: 


uals and firms on investments ag- 
gregating tens of millions of dol- 
lars. Through his extraordinary 
experiences as financial editor of va- 
rious publications he has come to see 
what the average person wants to 
know—what YOU want to know 
about money and investments, the 
pitfalls to guard against, and the 
knowledge YOU need to recognize in- 
vestment opportunities ideally suited 
to YOUR exact needs. 


352 Pages Crowded with 
Dollars and Cents Facts 


Bonds, stocks, real estate, savings banks, 
first mortgages, small businesses, in- 
surance—where will your money do the 
most good for you and yours? Exactly 
how should you proceed? 

To many of us, particularly at present, 
financial problems are a jumble of 
doubts. Mr. Rukeyser cuts through this 
fog of uncertainties. Makes crystal clear 


Legitimate Objectives of Thrift 
Specific Investment Programs 
for Various Classes of People 


Tests of a Safe Investment 
Why Not Get Rich Quick? 
How Business Cycles Affect the Investor 
Services of Investment Brokers 
and Stock Exchanges 
Some Fallacies of the Investment Column 


What to Look for in a Balance 
Sheet and an Income Account 


Why. Tips are Misleading 
Has the Day of Opportunities Passed? 
Secrets of the Financial Page 


How to Turn Old Age from 
a Defeat into a Triumph 





SEND NO MONEY Mail Gift Coupon TODAY! 


Your surplus funds probably represent the fruits of years of effort; and you 
will want to make every effort to assure yourself of safety, fair yield and 
satisfactory growth in principal. That is why we feel that, no matter how 
far we searched,-we would not find a volume of more engrossing timely 
interest—that would be worth more to you in actual dollars—that would 
mean more to you in peace of mind and freedom from worry. 


We cannot do justice to this practical, helpful book in this small space. 
But read it yourself for ten days at our expense. Then, if you are more 
than pleased with it, keep it ENTIRELY FREE with our compliments 
and get a new, renewal or gift subscription to THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS at the regular low rates. 
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MAIL TODAY 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
YES, send me ENTIRELY FREE the 352-page volume, 
“THE COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVEST- 
MENTS” and enter my subscription to the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS for the period checked below: 
(0 Two Full Years at special price of $5.00 
0 Three Full Years at special price of $7.00 
If I am not satisfied with the book, I will return it and owe 
you nothing. Otherwise I will pay $1.00 in 10 days and $1.00 
a month until the total amount is paid. 
You may deduct 50c cash discount if remittance 
accompanies order. Renewal subscriptions will be 
extended from present expiration date. 


Dept.RR-5-32 


DONE Sceka ten ceewktaxce ee 
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The peace that pennies buy 


Eacu pay, after breakfast, you bid good-bye to your 
husband and he is gone. Miles of distance and hours 
of traveling may separate him from you, yet you do 
not fear. You have no feeling of his being far away 
— no sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, within 
reach of your hand, is your contact with all the world 
—the guardian of your home . . . your telephone. 

All you see is the telephone instrument itself and 
a few feet of wire. Through the familiarity of use, 
you are likely to take it for granted in much the same 
manner as air and water and sunshine. Rarely do you 
think of the complicated exchanges, the almost endless 
stretches of wire and the hundreds of thousands of 
trained employees that are needed to interconnect, 
through the Bell System, nearly twenty million tele- 
phones in this country and twelve million in foreign 
lands, No matter where you are you can command the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
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full use of the telephone. It knows no class or creed, 
There is no distinction of position. All may share it 
equally. 

Every time you lift the receiver you employ some 
part of the nation-wide Bell System. Yet the charge 
for residential use is but a few cents a day. For this 
small sum you receive a service that is almost limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so indispensable 
in emergencies that its value cannot be measured in 
terms of money. 

Thinking of the peace and security it brings each 
home — of hurried calls to doctors and hospitals — 
of priceless, necessary talks with relatives and friends 
—of the many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will know why so 
many millions of people look on the telephone as a 
member of the family, 
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